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The Layman’s Part at Mass 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 
I 


IN recent times a good deal of attention is being given by thinking 
Catholics to the question of the layman’s dignity and responsibility 
as a member of the Church. The question has figured prominently 

in papal documents, particularly in the statements of Pius X, Pius XI 

and Pius XII; in the pastoral letters of many bishops; and it has 

been made the subject of a great number of books and articles by 

Catholic writers both lay and clerical. The conclusions of these 

writings have been translated into action in the various organisations 

of the lay apostolate by which the laity try to realise and to assume 
in their everyday life the responsibilities of their membership of the 

Church, taking their part in bringing the Church’s message of 

salvation to the world in which they live. 

One aspect of this movement deserves our special attention: the 
more active part the layman ought to take, and is nowadays 
gradually beginning to take, in the public worship of the Church. In 
other countries this side of Catholic life has been much more 
emphasised than in Ireland. It has given rise to a good deal of 
thought and experiment within what is known as the Liturgical 
Movement. Apart from some efforts to revive the Church’s chant by 
the organisation of choirs and liturgical festivals, this movement 
has left our country almost untouched; and the efforts which have 
been made abroad to teach and encourage congregations to take a 
more active and intelligent part in the prayers of the Mass and other 
ceremonies are almost unknown here. 

Nevertheless we have been brought face to face with this aspect 
of liturgical revival in the last few years. The new—or rather 
restored—Holy Week ceremonies introduced some years ago have 
made it clear to us that the supreme authority in the Church is not 
content to have people merely look on at priests performing 
ceremonies while they themselves silently repeat private prayers. 
The people are, for instance, encouraged to take their palm branches 
with them to the Palm Sunday ceremony, to take part in the pro- 
cession and if possible to join in the singing. The joining of the 
congregation in the Pater Noster at the Good Friday ceremony, 
the carrying of candles by the people on the night of Holy Saturday 
and the renewal in public of their baptismal vows in their own 
language are some of the other features of the Holy Week rite by 
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which the Church emphasises that she wishes the people to take an 
active part in the ceremonies. 

More recently still, in September of last year, an Instruction! from 
the Congregation of Rites in Rome has drawn our attention to the 
question in a still more forcible way by laying down precise rules 
regarding the part which the laity may, and as far as possible should, 
take in answering together and aloud the prayers both of the sung 
Mass and the low Mass. These rules are the application in more 
detail of principles which had been already formulated by Pius XII ) 
in the encyclical letter on Divine Worship which he issued in 1947, 
At this stage we may describe the purpose of this Instruction in 
very broad terms as an effort to induce the congregation to answer 
the prayers of the Mass themselves instead of merely having a 
server answer these prayers for them. 

It is this Instruction I have chiefly in mind here. And for this 
reason I shall confine my remarks almost entirely to the Mass, 
although the Church’s worship of course includes also the adminis- 
tration and reception of the sacraments and the Divine Office. 
Moreover I shall attempt to deal only with the low Mass. To place 
the document in its proper perspective it seemed to me to be 
necessary, however briefly, to set it against the whole background of 
the Church’s worship in general and the part of the layman in that 
worship. It is, I think, important to realise that it is not the mere 
answering Amen or Et cum spiritu tuo the Church has in mind when 
she urges the layman to take an active part in her prayers. Much 
more fundamental is the realisation of what is the meaning of our 
joining in these prayers and the understanding of these prayers in 
the context of that meaning. The prayers themselves must be simple, 
seeing that they are meant for everybody. The truths that underlie 
them must also be simple, since they are the basic truths of the 
relation between God and man. To help a little to appreciate these 
simple but beautiful truths will be the purpose of this article. 

To get at these truths we must first go back to the very fundamental 
idea of the worship of God. 


WORSHIP OF GOD 


There is a sense in which all creation can be said to worship God. 
By the very fact that things exist and that they work according to 
God’s plan they are praising God. The humblest plant or flower, the 
animals big and small, the birds and the fishes, the rocks of the 


1. A translation of the Instruction was published in THE FURROW, January 
1959, pp. 43-67. 
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mountainside and the waves of the sea—all of them praise God, 
because whatever good is in them is a reflection of God’s goodness, 
a tribute to the wisdom and power of the Creator. This is the thought 
that we find so often in the psalms, when it is declared, for instance, 
that “the skies proclaim God’s glory, the vault of heaven betrays his 
craftsmanship”, or when the sacred writer in the Book of Daniel 
calls on all creation, on shower and dew, heat and cold, seas and 
rivers, birds and beasts and fishes, to praise God. 

Man, of course, is God’s creature too and he is no exception to 
the law that all creation praises its Maker. Whatever is good in 
him, whatever gifts he has, whatever accomplishments he acquires 


or triumphs he achieves, whether of mind or body, are in the wider 


sense a worship of God. 

But when we speak of man’s worship of God we generally have in 
mind that honour that man offers to God by some special acts which 
are consciously and deliberately offered by man to acknowledge 
God’s lordship and mastery over him—such as prayer, sacrifice and 
so on. We may describe worship then as those acts, whether internal 
or external, by which man pays homage to God in recognition of the 
divine excellence and his own subjection to God. 

Once man recognises the existence of a God who created him, 
then the attitude of worship before that God comes natural to man 
—as natural as his love for his parents or his children. When man 
therefore turns to God knowingly and willingly and honours Him 
as his Master, asks Him for His favours or thanks Him for what 
He has given, or seeks to propitiate Him or to obtain pardon for 
his offences against Him, then man is worshipping God; and he is 
doing something which is demanded by the very nature of man and 
his relation to God. 

Now man may carry out this worship of God in his own mind and 
heart—and then his worship is called internal. Or he may express 
it outwardly by words or actions or by a combination of both: in 
this case his worship is external. All true worship of God must first 
of all be internal, because it must express the real attitude of the 
human mind and will, before God the Creator. Mere external 
worship by itself, even by the most sacred actions, is worthless. It 
was this concentration on mere outward forms that led to the 
corruption of true religion among the Jews and drew from Our 
Lord the reproach: “This people honours me with their lips but 
their heart is far from me”. The danger of this formalism is not, 
of course, confined to the Jews; is a frightening possibility in the 
lives of every one of us. 

At the same time internal worship—worship of mind and will— 
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has, like any other human emotion, a natural tendency in man to 
express itself outwardly in word and action; just as, say, the mother’s 
love makes her sweep her child into her arms in a gesture that is an 
attempt to put into an outward act the emotion that fills her heart. 
Hence from the beginning man has made various efforts to express 
his worship of God externally. And, for some reason deep down in 
man’s nature, the commonest and most widespread of these acts has 
always been sacrifice, an act by which man offers a gift of something 
he prizes dearly to God as a token or expression of his inward 
sentiments of worship. Once again we are dealing here with a very 
natural act on man’s part—the giving of a gift as a way of expressing 
his esteem and gratitude. 

Finally, man has not been content to offer merely his own isolated 
worship to God, but has gathered his tribe or community about him 
and has got them to join in some words and actions in common, 
thus offering God what we call social or collective wors.ip. Again, 
this is a natural instinct in man; just as natural as it is, for instance, 
for a crowd of admirers of a football star to gather together on the 
sideline and chant his praise. 

So far I have spoken only of man’s natural worship of God and 
what I have been saying may seem to have little to do with Christian 
worship. But that is not so. Man’s nature does not change, and 
when God intervened directly and visibly in human history, He 
did so in a way which was in keeping with man’s natural needs and 
instincts. He did not destroy man’s nature but built the structure 
of supernatural or revealed religion upon it as on a foundation. Our 
Christian worship, then, takes for granted these fundamental truths 
of man’s relation with his Creator: and any attempt to understand 
Christian worship will be very inadequate unless it takes these 
tundamental truths into account. 

In actual fact, of course, man left to himself got some very false 
notions about God, and as a consequence produced some very 
strange and very degraded forms of worship. So God did not leave 
man entirely to himself. At a certain point in the history of the 
human race, He selected for some mysterious reason of His own, 
one particular nation—the Jews—and made of them His own 
Chosen People, the instrument by which He was to preserve the 
truth until the time should be ripe for the coming of the Redeemer. 
To this Chosen People God revealed as much as they could receive 
of the truth about His divine nature; and He also gave them very 
precise and very detailed instructions regarding the form of worship 
which they were to offer Him—instructions which are to be found 
in the sacred books of the Old Testament. This idea of a holy people 
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of God, charged with the special mission of offering a pleasing 
worship to God is important, as we shall see, in the idea of Christian 
worship. 

Time went on and the Old Testament, which had been merely 
preparation for the coming of Christ, came to an end. Jesus Christ 


came on earth and at the close of His earthly life offered to God a 


worship such as God had never been given before—the worship of a 
Man who was not merely man but also God. That worship was 
offered by Christ, as we know, in the sacrifice of Calvary, His death 
on the Cross. In that supreme act is contained man’s perfect homage 
to his Creator, his most sublime act of thanksgiving, his utterly 
humble and irresistibly appealing petition, his superabundant 
satisfaction and most eloquent plea for forgiveness. That completely 
unique action marks the beginning of Christian worship... 

But more! after that sacrifice of the God-man any other sacrifice 
of man could not have been anything but anticlimax. And so Christ 
devised a means by which that supreme moment in the history of 
man’s worship of God would be as it were captured and made to 
continue to the end of time and man would be able to offer it as his 
own forever. Christ did this by instituting the sacramental sacrifice 
of the Eucharist and the Christian priesthood to continue it in the 
Church, which from that moment on was to be the new people of 
God. This then is the sacrifice of the Mass which is the source and 
centre of all the Church’s worship. Around the central action of 
sacrifice there has grown up through the centuries an imposing 
structure of prayers and sacred ceremonies which form the Mass 
service as we know it in its sung or read form in our churches 
today. 

When we speak of the Church, the new people of God entrusted 
with the mission of offering Him worship, we must realise clearly 
what we mean by the Church in this context. We mean first of all 
Christ Himself, the Head of the Church, and with Him those 
members who are united with Him and with each other in the 
life-giving union with Christ. In other words we mean what is called 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the Whole Christ, Head and members. 
By the members of Christ we mean all those, both priests and 
people, who have been baptized and have not either withdrawn 
from the unity of the Church by heresy, schism or apostasy, or been 
excluded from the Church by lawful authority as a punishment for 
very serious crime. 

When the Mass, the Church’s worship, is offered, then, it is first 
of all Christ who offers in His own name and in the name of His 
members. But Christ acts now not directly but through the instru- 
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mentality of a human priest. The priest’s part is clear enough then: 
he alone has the power and the right to represent Christ in performing 
the consecration of the Mass. 


THE LAYMAN 


What of the layman? He too must have some kind of position in 
this act of worship of God’s people, he must be in some way made 
part of this wonderful plan of Christ for the offering of the perfect 
worship to the Father. 

First of all, only a baptized layman can take part in this official 
worship of the Church. By baptism men get the right and the power 
to take their part in the Church’s worship by joining in the offering 
of the Mass and by receiving the sacraments. But we must be careful 
not to fall into the mistake of thinking of Baptism merely as a kind 
of union card entitling us to membership of the Church and the 
privileges that go with it. Baptism is much more: it is Baptism that 
unites us most intimately with Christ’s life and with His sacrifice 
on Calvary, it is our being linked up with Christ as the limb to the 
head, being grafted into Him as the branch into the True Vine. 
Saint Thomas says that by the consecration or character of Baptism 
“‘men are deputed to the worship of God according to the rite of the 
Christian religion’. And Saint Thomas compares its existence in 
the soul to the brand with which soldiers used to be marked in 
ancient times—not a mere uniform, mind, but a brand burned into 
the very substance of the body! It is then a real consecration and 
conferring of power analogous to the power of the priesthood 
though, of course, entirely distinct from it. It is in fact sometimes 
referred to as the “‘priesthood of the laity”, though I have refrained 
from the use of this terminology so as to avoid confusion. 

Assuming now that the layman has received the sacrament of 
Baptism which is required in order that he should take part in 
Christian worship at all, we go on to ask what part does the layman 
take in the offering of the Mass? Pius XII answers the question for 
us by saying that the layman offers the Mass first, through the priest, 
and secondly with the priest. 

What do we mean by the layman offering the Mass through the 
priest? We have seen that Christ offers the sacrifice through the 
instrumentality of the priest. Hence whenever the ordained priest 
offers, Christ also offers. And Christ as we said a moment ago 
always offers the Mass—as He offered the sacrifice of Calvary also— 
in the name of all the members of His Mystical Body. To say then 
that the laity offers through the priest is really another way of saying 
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that Christ offers in their name and it does not imply any personal 
action on the part of the layman. 

How do the laity offer with the priest? Pius XII answers, by their 
uniting “their sentiments of praise, entreaty, expiation and thanks- 
giving with the sentiments or intention of the priest, indeed with 


_those of the High Priest Himself; in order that in the very oblation 


of the victim, those sentiments may be presented to God the Father 
also by the priest’s external rite”. And foremost among the sentiments 
which are demanded by our proper sharing in the Mass, Pius XII 
places the offering of ourselves as victims with the sacrifice. 

The layman’s active part in the Church’s worship then is to 
associate himself as closely as possible with the action of the Mystical 
Body, Christ and His members (of whom he is one) in the offering 
of the sacrifice. This implies first of all some degree of internal 
worship. Without this internal worship, as we have seen already, 
any external worship will have no meaning and no value. 

But the Church’s worship is also an external visible worship, 
since it is the worship of men who are not pure spirits but creatures 
of soul and body. The layman must then externalise in some way his 
participation in the Church’s worship. He does this when he joins 
himself with any congregation offering Mass, since this is the 
concrete form in which he encounters God’s Church, His holy 
people, in the act of offering its worship to God. He does it further- 
more by his attention and his prayer at Mass, whether that prayer 
be that of the missal or some other form. Pius XII is clear and 
emphatic on this point. While highly recommending the use of the 
missal and other methods of joining in the actual prayers of the Mass 
he nevertheless states that the faithful can take part in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and enjoys its benefits “by devoutly meditating on the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ, or by performing other religious exercises 
and saying other prayers which, though different in form from the 
liturgical prayers, are by their nature in keeping with them”. And 
finally the layman takes his part in the worship of the Mass in the 
most complete way by receiving Holy Communion, the most 
perfect form of active participation in the sacrifice. 


II 


So far I have attempted to put in its proper setting the ordinary 
way in which we have been accustomed to attend at Mass. And I 
should like to emphasise at this point that there is no question of 
Suggesting there is anything wrong with that way. The layman 
carries out his part in the Church’s worship when he is present at 
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the sacrifice and unites himself with the Priest and Victim by 
whatever method of prayer is best suited to his own intellectual 
and spiritual development. This point has to be stressed before 
dealing with the recommendations of the Instruction of September 
1958: because it must be made perfectly clear that no attempt is 
being made to substitute mere outward forms for the true interior 
spirit which gives its meaning to sacrifice. Moreover it is necessary 
to reject most strenuously any suggestion that the Church is re- 
discovering the Mass in our times, or that she is re-admitting the 
people into a sharing in the Mass from which they had been excluded 
for centuries. The Church is always holy in her worship, she has 
never closed the doors of grace in the face of God’s people but on 
the contrary has in every age led her children to the innermost 
sanctuary of holiness through the Mass. 


THE INSTRUCTION 


Having said this much by way of warning, let us go on at last to 
state briefly what is the extra bit that we are being asked and 
encouraged to do at Mass in the Instruction of the Congregation of 
Rites to which I have referred in this article; and then to consider at 
somewhat more length why we are being asked to do that extra bit. 

And the first thing we note is that the Instruction, like Pius XII’s 
encyclical letter on Divine Worship, recognises the form of 
attendance at Mass of which we have spoken and also with certain 
limitations the recitation aloud or singing, as the case may be, of 
prayers and hymns suitable to the occasion. 

But what the Instruction recommends as the more perfect 
participation by the people in the prayers of the Mass is “when the 
faithful respond liturgically to the priest celebrant, taking part as it 
were in a dialogue with him and saying aloud the parts that belong to 
them”. The Instruction goes on to describe in detail what parts 
belong to the faithful. And an important principle is introduced 
here: namely, the grading of the amount of answering any con- 
gregation is to do according to the ability of the particular people 
concerned to learn and make the answers. This principle is, of 
course, a corollary from two practical truths which had been very 
wisely understood and clearly stated by Pius XII: first, that the 
purpose of all methods of assisting at Mass is “‘to foster the devotion 
of the faithtul and their close unien with Christ and His visible 
minister and to arouse in them those sentiments and attitudes of 
mind in which they become like the High Priest of the New 
Testament”; and secondly, that joining in the actual prayers of the 
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Mass is not always and for everybody the best method of achieving 
that purpose. 

Actually the Instruction recognises four different degrees of 
participation by the congregation in the prayers of the Mass; but 
from the general spirit of the document it would seem that these 
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- are not to be regarded as water-tight divisions and that in practice 


a congregation could begin with the simplest responses like Amen 
and Et cum spiritu tuo and gradually work its way up to the amount 
of answering it would be capable of. Actually the amount of Latin 
required by the ordinary congregation will be little enough. Anybody 
who has learned to serve Mass will find no difficulty in it. The 
points during the Mass at which the congregation would be expected 
to speak are well-known landmarks—such as the Kyrie eleison. the 
Gospel, the Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Domine non sum dignus and so on. 
What probably will frighten people much more than the Latin will 
be the experience of speaking aloud in circumstances in which they 
were accustomed to silence, though they find no such difficulty, for 
instance, in the public recitation of the Rosary. 


ATTITUDES 


There is no doubt that the Instruction presents us with a new idea 
and a challenge. That challenge can be met with various false 
attitudes. One of these I have hinted at already—that of regarding 
the answering of a few responses in the Mass as a new discovery of 
an easy way to assist at Mass. Another and equally false attitude is 
to say: “That kind of thing is all right for other countries, but what 
was good enough for our good Irish Catholic mothers and fathers 
is good enough for us!” This is one of those sentiments that sound 
very well but are in fact based on false thinking. We have seen that 
the Church respects the efforts of those who for one reason or 
another are unable to take an active part in her official prayers. 
Nobody has pleaded the cause of “the granny with the beads”’ more 
convincingly than Pius XII. But to go on to conclude from that that 
the silent way is the better way is to draw an unwarranted conclusion 
and a conclusion at variance with the mind of the Church. 

Yet another false attitude, and one to which we are perhaps 
peculiarly liable in this country, is that of accepting this innovation, 
or even allowing ourselves to be dragooned into it, without ever 
trying to understand the meaning of it. You know how easily we 
could say in this country: ““He’s making them answer the Mass now” 
—in much the same tone as we say: “‘He’s putting them up from the 
door’’, or even: “‘He’s putting up the collection!” Yet how far from 
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the proper intelligent understanding of the Church’s wishes is such 
an attitude. 

In the last analysis the question of our attitude in face of this 
challenge resolves itself into whether or not we consider it worth 
while to make the extra effort demanded by this, to us, new method 
of attendance at Mass. We may ask then: what does the answering 
of a congregation aloud and together add to its attendance at Mass? 
Our first answer to that question will be derived from what we have 
said of the nature of the Church’s worship and of the people’s part 
in it. The Church, we must recall again, is God’s holy people united 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, a visible people of soul and body 
charged with the task of offering a visible worship to God. The 
baptized layman is incorporated in that Body by a visible sacrament 
and is given a sacred power which enables him to take part in the 
visible public worship of the Church. The more fully and visibly, 
exteriorly, he takes his part in the Church’s official worship, the 
more he is exercising his sacred power as a Christian, a member of 
God’s holy people. While rightly emphasising always the necessity 
for the internal worship of the soul and mind, we must beware of 
falling into the error of underestimating external worship, which 
also takes its origin in the divine institution and which is moreover 
the natural expression in man of the interior disposition; and which 
has the effect of increasing that disposition rather than in any way 
diminishing it. 

Moreover, the Church’s worship is by its nature not only external 
but also social, collective worship which always assumes the presence 
of a number of worshippers: and while the Mass does not depend for 
its public and social character on the presence of the people or their 
activity, it is clear that the people attending ought as far as possible 
to make their attendance conform to this social character of the 
Mass. They de this by the mere fact of coming together and by 
those actions which they perform together as a congregation, such 
as standing for the Gospel, genuflecting, kneeling and so on. But 
undoubtedly the voice is the human body’s most pertect instrument 
of expression and when the voices of all present are united either 
in speaking or singing the prayers of the Mass, then the social 
character of the worship is most perfectly expressed. 

Furthermore, in thus joining exteriorly and publicly in the 
Church’s worship, the people use the Church’s own liturgical prayer 
which is superior to any form of private prayer. They need not 
necessarily understand all this prayer, though of course the more of 
it they do understand the better, hence the value of the intelligent 
use of the missal. The responses of the people if properly understood 
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are themselves the prayers which the Church puts in their mouth to 
signify their assent to and participation in her worship. This assent 
is therefore renewed as often as the responses are made and each 
response becomes a new protestation of faith. Historically this is 
how the Mass-service came to take the form ot a dialogue between 
priest and people and the responses are used with their fullest 
meaning and in the way they were intended when they become the 
collective response of a congregation. 

To reply then to the question we set ourselves: the answering of 
a congregation aloud and together adds to their worship the more 
complete exercise of the sacramental power conferred on them in 
Baptism; it is a more complete expression of the visible and social 
nature of the worship of God’s people and is more in harmony with 
the proper and meaningful use of liturgical prayer. 


EFFECTS 


These are the theological reasons that can be urged in favour of 
community praying of the Mass responses and prayers by the 
congregation. But perhaps more important still are the psychological 
effects which such public and common participation in the prayers 
of the Mass must have on those who practise it intelligently. 
Foremost among these effects we must undoubtedly place the increased 
sense of the meaning of the action of the Mass as the worship of 
the whole Mystical Body, Christ and His members, both priests and 
laity. No matter how often or how eloquently this truth is preached 
it must be admitted that it is difficult for the laity to realise that they 
really do take part in the action of the Mass. This difficulty is greatly 
increased by the silence to which long custom has condemned the 
body of the faithful at Mass. Once that silence is replaced by an 
intelligent and enthusiastic joining of the people as a body in the 
prayers of the Mass it will be very much easier for people to realise 
that they have a real part to take in the action of the Mass. This in 
turn is bound to affect their outlook on the Church itself, to give 
them a new appreciation of the meaning of that intimate union 
with Christ in the life of grace which is set up by Baptism. 

The realisation of these truths will not be a coldly intellectual 
understanding only. Being reduced to concrete action in a natural 
and agreeable mode of expression it will have a quality of refreshing 
enthusiasm about it. It is a remarkable fact that any group that has 
tried this method of attendance at Mass has always loved it. Hence the 
next result that must surely follow from this dialogue Mass, as it is 
sometimes called, is an increased sense of community, of neighbour- 
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liness, of charity. A congregation in which each member is intent 
on his own prayer-book or beads never really gets together. The 
people are like so many passengers on a train, each hidden behind 
his newspaper, all going on the same journey but each almost, if not 
altogether, unconscious of the presence of the others. A congregation 
which prays together, whether by speaking or singing, can be more 
aptly compared to an outing of schoolboys. Not only are they being 
carried on the same train but each is happily conscious that they are 
going somewhere and going there together! And if sharing even the 
most ordinary experience together—working on the same job, 
playing on the same team, belonging to the same school—if even 
these commonplace experiences can set up a bond between men, 
why should not the sublime partnership of offering the Mass 
together seal a pact of friendship, between the people themselves 
and between people and priests, which would not be confined to 
the chapel or the half-hour of Mass-time but would spread out 
over the week and into all the activities of life? 

Perhaps we in this country do not feel the urgency of this need of 
fellowship and community as much as it is felt in other countries. 
Secure in the quiet possession of our religious beliefs and practices, 
and spared the fearful dehumanising that the late war brought to 
other countries, we know nothing of the fea1, the loneliness, the 
awful isolation that haunts the mind and soul of unbelieving modern 
man, who has seen the whole structure of his proud world reduced 
to rubble and who finds no light within his soul to guide him through 
the ruins, no solid stone on which he might begin to rebuild. But 
even in Ireland, with its own peculiar problems and difficulties in 
these times, we can see the danger of individualism, of cynical 
self-centredness. An American writer tells of the desperate efforts 
of the present generation to achieve some kind of contact with their 
fellowmen. “‘We talk to each other’’, he says, “write and wire each 
other, call each other short and long distance across land and sea, 
clasp hands with each other at meeting and parting, fight each other 
and even destroy each other because of this always somewhat 
thwarted effort to break through walls to each other. As a character 
in a play once said: ‘We’re all of us sentenced to solitary confinement 
inside our own skins’”’. But we Catholics have a closer link than 
any of these, we can kneel together before our God and go up 
hand in hand unto the altar of God clasping the crucified hand of 
our Saviour and Mediator, the Lord of Mercy, the Lamb of God, 
who alone can take away the sin of the world: and we can know 
that He has broken down all the walls that divided us, that we are 
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not prisoners in the solitary confinement of our own skin but free 
men in the unity of His Body. 

But obviously the recitation of the Mass-prayers that we may 
expect to achieve such profound psychological effects as these will 
not be the mere mechanical answering of a few responses. After all, 
we have all seen Mass-servers answering the Mass for years and 
many of them seem to become more irreverent as the years go on! 
What is demanded much more urgently than the learning of Latin 
responses is the deep understanding of them as prayers set against 
the background of the fundamental truths of our worship o: God 
and our membership of God’s holy people, the Church. For that 
reason I would suggest—and the opinion is purely a personal one— 
that our introduction of the answering of Mass by the people in 
Ireland should be very gradual; and that each response should be 
made the subject of a whole course of instruction bringing out its 
depth of meaning, displaying it against the setting of the Church’s 
teaching on the Mass, making it the starting point of a more 
intelligent and reverent understanding of the Mass.” 

I remarked in the beginning that we in Ireland are behindhand in 
the matter of liturgical developments. This perhaps has its 
advantages. Our conservatism saves us from a good deal of experi- 
menting, of making and breaking up again. We wait until the 
finished article comes to us with the stamp of the Church’s approval, 
as in the case of the present Instruction. But on the other hand, with 
the process of making and breaking there always goes the thinking, 
the searching, the debating as to what is worthwhile and what is not, 
what is the genuine material of liturgical practice and what is out 
of keeping with it. We necessarily lack in this country the background 
of liturgical education which all this builds up. It would be foolish, 
if not disastrous, for us to try in the space ot a few Sundays to 
catch up with what has been the result of almost half a century of 
experiment in other countries. We have our own traditional reverence 
for the Mass and our unparalleled self-sacrificing fidelity to it. Let 
us add to that gradually, building upon its solid foundation what 
the new method has to offer us and we shall have a liturgical 
structure whose strength and beauty will be worthy of Christian 


man’s effort to worship God. 
JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Balla, Castlebar, County Mayo 


2. I do not wish to imply that the instructions should be given first and the 
answering only introduced later. It might be more practical and more interesting 
for the people to start with some simple responses and afterwards point out 
the meaning and implications. 
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The Legionary and the Mass 


KEVIN WALSH 


TAKE it that at congresses of this kind! we should seek to 

evaluate life in terms of thought and confront deeds with ideals. 

The congress should surely help us to break the spell of continual 
activity and to see more clearly. But perhaps I should begin by 
1eminding you that we ought here to be considering not metely our 
own lives but also the life and activity of an organisation. 

For like ourselves—and probably a good deal more than ourselves 
—the Legion of Mary is an active thing. And because of this, it too 
suffers from a sort of derangement analogous to that which we 
experience in ourselves. The institution, like the individual, must 
feel in itself the effects of sin. Devoted to action, like us, it might be 
said to experience a constant temptation to act without thinking. 
Routine presents much the same obstacle to thought in the life of 
the Legion as it does in our lives. The will to succeed, to expand, 
to accomplish things, to be moving, exercises the same intoxicating 
influence in it as it does in us. In it, as in us, there are inclinations 
which need to be controlled and obstacles that must be removed by 
periodic reflection on the activity of the whole organisation in the 
light of its ideals. And I feel that a congress of this kind should 
contribute something at least to the doing of this. 

Certainly, our own practical problems, 01 even our own spiritual 
lives, ought to be considered here. Obviously the congress should 
provide us with a means of pooling our common problems and of 
finding guidance and encouragement for our own apostolate through 
a fraternal discussion (and perhaps even some authoritative state- 
ment) on these. There is a sense in which we come to Athlone to 
be formed; and our efforts here should involve a little stock-taking 
of our own attempts at directing lay-apostles. But, fo1 my own part, 
I feel that it would be a pity if our reflections stopped short at 
ourselves and our deliberations failed to touch the Legion as a whole. 
I suggest to you that at this yearly congress here—and at congresses 
like it in other countries where the Legion operates—some sort of 
spiritual stock-taking of the activity of the organisation itself ought 
also to be attempted. 

I emphasise the word “spiritual”. It is clearly not the function of 
the priest, or of any body of priests, to attempt to dictate Legion 
policy. The Legion is a lay-apostolate organisation and responsibility 
for its direction rests wholly with the Concilium. Yet the spiritual 
formation of the lay-apostles in the Legion is the responsibility of 


1. A paper delivered at the Congress of Spiritual Directors held in Athlone 
by the Legion of Mary, 19-20 May 1959. 
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the priest and it is to this aspect of the Legion’s life (and this aspect 
of it alone) that I am suggesting we should devote some attention 
here. Our work, as I see it, ought to involve viewing the activity 
of the Legion as we know it from our own experience in the light of 
the great truths of faith that should be directing this activity; and 
_if we reach any worthwhile conclusions as a result of this spiritual 
stock-taking to submit these, as points of spiritual policy and 
nothing more, to the proper Legion authorities for further con- 
sideration and possible incorporation into the Legion programme. 
In this way the congress here might prove a source of guidance, 
not merely to ourselves, but to the Legion as a whole. 

It was with such a purpose in mind that I have undertaken to 
speak not of the priest-director, but of the Legionary, presenting to 
you some thoughts on the Holy Mass and the part which it should 
be playing in the Legionary’s life. 


I 


If I begin by saying that the Mass is no more important to the 
Legionary than it is to any Christian, you will realise that I am 
speaking in the abstract. You can see quite well that membership 
in the Legion creates no new basic bond between the layman and 
the Church’s central act of worship, even when the Legion has 
been given a special “mandate” by the local bishop to assist him 
in his apostolic activity and its members thus come to be enrolled 
in the ranks of—to use the terminology of the late Holy Father— 
an “‘official’” Catholic Action organisation. Being in the Legion 
really gives the layman no special cultual function in the body of 
the Church, no peculiar power of mediation. Clearly, it would be a 
sad mistake to think of the Legionary as a type of “‘super-Christian” 
who, as an active apostle, gains some new title which enables him 
to participate more intimately in the sacrifice of the Church. 

What the Legion should accomplish for its members, however, 
is a deepening of their Christian life. It should bring to them a more 
real appreciation of all things Christian, a truer and more vivid 
understanding of what they are and what they have as Christians 
and an increasing facility for meeting the ordinary Christian 
obligations in their daily lives. For, like every other apostolic 
organisation in the Church (and indeed, even like those organisations 
which are not “‘apostolic” in the strict sense), the Legion is intended 
to be a school of the Christian life. All these group movements are 
training schools where the layman learns, according to the special 
teaching methods adopted by each particular organisation, the 
basic lessons of the Christian religion in a personal, adult and vital 
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way. So that the Legion—through the activities which it places on 
the Legionary and through the way in which it forms him to perform 
these—should be instructing its members to make the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass occupy in their lives the place which it should hold in 
the life of any Christian, that is, to make the Mass the centre, the 
summit of their days. 


II 


You will, perhaps, remember the words with which Pius XII 
introduced his remarks on the sacrifice of the Mass in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei: “The summit, we may also say the centre, of the 
Christian religion is the mystery of the Most Holy Eucharist” 
(section 70). And later on he continues in much the same strain: 
“It is important”, he says, “‘for all the faithful to understand that it 
is their duty and highest privilege to take part in the Eucharistic 
sacrifice” (section 84). 

The Mass, then, should be the summit of the Christian life. That 
is, first of all, the act of assisting at Mass should be seen to be the 
most perfect act which any of us can perform, worthier than any 
other, even the most momentous, which we perform. Moreover, 
if it is to be the summit, it will crown and complete, building on the 
foundation of all that has gone before. Proper assistance at Mass 
is the act towards which all the other actions of the perfect Christian’s 
life would lead, summing them all up, including them all and 
perfecting them. If my Mass is what it should be, it will include and 
will have been prepared for by all the good that I do. For no matter 
how important or how desirable these ovher deeds may seem, 
par.icipation at Mass will be regarded by the true Christian as the 
pinnacle of all, for that is the act which brings him closest to 
achieving the end of human existence. 

In a very real sense, too, the Mass should prove to be the CENTRE 
of the Christian’s strivings, the one act about which the other actions 
of his life must revolve. It will be the source from which radiates a 
centrifugal movement of grace to encourage him to, and strengthen 
him for, new deeds; flinging out from itself a current of supernatural 
energy that will inspire, transform and sustain his activity. And, 
more important still perhaps, the Mass—with centripetal motion 
now—should be attracting to itself man’s other actions, eager to 
contain and consecrate them as part of the offering which it daily 
presents to God. Truly, the Mass is meant to stand at the very 
centre of all our lives: first and foremost as the great vehicle of 
conveying our every good action to God as part of creation’s 
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unceasing hymn of divine praise; and also—but secondarily, I 
think—as the one reservoir from which we are expected to draw 
all those life-giving waters needed to help us continue our stumblings 
along the way to glory. 


THE LEGIONARY AND THE MASS 


Ill 


If all this is so, it is not simply because at Mass we are able, in a 
mysterious way, to make the sacrifice of Christ our own, but also, 
and more fundamentally, because of the part which the sacrifice 
of the Cross played in Our Lord’s life. For the sacrifice of the Cross 
was, undoubtedly, the pinnacle of Christ’s earthly life, its summit 
and its focal-point. We think this not merely because it happened to 
be the historical culmination of His life, of course, but because 
there are clear indications that Christ Himself looked on it as such. 
Do not those words of His at the Last Supper “With desire have I 
desired to eat this Pasch with you before I suffer” (Lk. 22:15) 
convey that sense of culmination? This He referred to as “‘my hour’’, 
the deed to which all His other acts converged. For it was in His 
sacrifice, accomplished on the Cross, that His sacrificial soul— 


always operative during the course of His life—found its chief, its 
definitive expression. ‘““‘The Son of Man’”’, He said, “(has come) to 
serve and to give His life as a ransom for many” (Mt. 20:28). In 
every action of His life He showed His desire to do this, but it was 
on the Cross that He established this outwardly. And hence, it was 
to this that all the rest was ordered. Theology, of course, confirms 
this suspicion by teaching us that it was in the Passion that Our 
Lord’s sacrifice and man’s redemption were really accomplished. 
And the Liturgy, while it celebrates the various mysteries of the 
Saviour’s life throughout the year, declares that Easter is ‘“‘the feast 
of feasts” and the heart of the liturgical year, in the same way that 
Christ’s Passion, Cross and Resurrection, which together constituted 
His ‘‘Pasch’’, were both historically and religiously the heart and 
the centre of His life. 

Because the Mass is first and foremost Christ’s sacrifice, placed, 
as it were, at our disposal in order that our lives might be made 
images of His, we can best arrive at a practical realisation of the 
place which the Mass should occupy in the life of the Christian by 
first seeking to contemplate Christ’s life and the part which the 
sacrifice of the Cross played in it. It is important that we ask 
ourselves why Our Lord’s life did culminate in the Cross. Foy 
although the question is a theoretical one, the answer helps us to 
see our everyday actions in a more truly Christian way and to 
organise those actions accordingly. 
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We say, quite prosaically, that God the Son became man in 
order to bridge a gap between God and mankind; that He came to 
repair, by a free, conscious act, the damage done by man’s act of 
disobedience. But why, we ask, was Christ’s act of mediation, His 
gesture of obedience, made in such a cruel and absolute way—by 
the laying down of His own life? Surely the soul of sacrifice, inner 
submission, was always verified in the case of Christ: “I do always 
the things that please the Father”; “In the head of the book it is 
written of me ‘I come to do Thy Will, O God’ ”’. And if this inner 
submission were to be combined with the most simple external 
gesture to express it—the shedding of a tear, which Christ did; 
sinking to one’s knees in prayer, which Christ also did—would not 
this have been sufficient to redeem mankind, to bridge the gap, to 
repair? 

Strictly speaking it would. God might conceivably have been 
satisfied with less, of Christ, at least if we look at the Incarnation 
simply and solely as a means of healing, or of paying a debt. But 
we should not allow ourselves to take too narrow a view of the 
Incarnation. For when God acts He does not merely counter, He 
conquers. The Incarnation was not merely a stop-gap, some 
“‘package-plan” that was intended to meet an immediate need and 
put us on an equal footing with the adversary. Sin was indeed the 
occasion for the Incarnation and the reason why it was necessary, 
but sin does not, I think, completely explain the Cross. Because 
God is God, the Divine Planner, He was to settle upon one mighty 
gesture in which sin’s power would not merely be annihilated but 
sin would actually be turned into supreme praise of God. God, we 
might say, allowed sin to celebrate its triumph by slaying His own 
Son. “But at the very moment that Christ seemed to succumb to 
sin, He performed the supreme act of adoration and glorification 
of God. His act not merely compensated for sin. It (also) drew the 
most precious honey from the poison of (sin’s) sting, forced sin to 
achieve an effect opposite to its intention and deeply humiliated 
sin in a way that not even the everlasting punishments of hell could 
equal, thereby securing for God a triumph that would not have been 
possible without sin’ (Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity) 
... “O, death, where is thy victory? O, death, where (now) is thy 
sting?” 

Thinking of the Incarnation in this way—not as the recapturing 
of lost ground, but as a decisive break-through!—one might say 
that God became man in order to arrange things on earth perfectly: 
to draw from mankind, through His own divine Person, a perfect 
glorification of the divinity by the offering of the perfect sacrifice. 
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Ordinarily when the creature offers a sacrifice to the divinity he 
must be satisfied with making it a symbolic sacrifice: the inner 
soul of his offering is the will to adore, praise, thank, a mental 
surrendering of one’s created self to the Creator; but the matter of 
the sacrifice is some material thing which man owns, something 
which stands as a symbol of himself and which, usually at any rate, 
he destroys by a sacrificial act of immolation as a sign of his interior 
desire to immolate himself before God. There is an obvious im- 
perfection about such a sacrifice: the thing which he offers outwardly 
must be distinct from himself, a mere symbol of his real offering. 
The thing offered has no value in itself; the value of the sacrifice 
depends essentially on the inner dispositions of the offerer. Con- 
sequently, the sacrifice is imperfect, but still the best that man can do 
—unless the man be the God-man, with the power to lay down His 
own life and to take it up again at will. 

For the God-man, victim and offerer can, literally, be one. He 
alone is capable of the perfect sacrifice. For the perfect sacrifice 
means having an offerer of infinite dignity; and also a victim of 
infinite worth. In such a sacrifice symbols vanish; and real worship 
remains. For here there is a victim which actually contains what it 
is intended to signify. Such a sacrifice would be the means of offering 
perfect glory to God. And because God means to do things perfectly 
through the Incarnation, it was to the offering of that sacrifice that 
Christ’s whole life was directed. This act of suffering was the logical 
term of Christ’s activity on earth, given the Incarnation and the 
profound divine intention that would seem to have motivated it. 
To the offering of this perfect act of sacrifice the whole of Christ’s 
life was ordered. How true it is, then, to say that the Cross was the 
summit of that life. 


IV 


_ Into this work of divine glorification we too are now drawn; 
and in our lives, as in that of Christ, all else must be subordinated 
to, and directed towards, the achieving of this in our offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The Legion of Mary should be training 
its members to see and to live this all-important truth. And it is 
the task of the spiritual director to see that this aspect of the 
Legionaries’ formation is not over-looked. 

In practice the Legion does accomplish this for very many of its 
members. We have probably all seen edifying examples of this among 
the members of our own praesidia. But at the same time, the task 
of the spiritual director would, I think, be made easier, and the 
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Legion system of formation made even more effective, were the 
Mass better integrated into the Legion’s structure: 

(a) by a more comprehensive discussion of the Mass in the 
Handbook. When recently the section on the Mass was given as 
Handbook study to the praesidium which I attend, the Legionaries 
themselves came to the conclusion that, although the Handbook 
was here using what they called “the language of love” and was 
not intended to be either a profound or an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject, it was seriously defective. They pointed out, and | 
think correctly, that so little emphasis was placed on the aspect of 
our offering of the Holy Sacrifice, and so much importance given 
to what we receive at Mass, that the overall picture given there 
tended to be a distorted one. In fact, it was generally felt that the 
Handbook did not show at all clearly what was expected of the 
Legionary when assisting at Mass. 

(b) by explaining the apostolic work of the Legion in terms of 
the Mass, both in the Handbook itself and in our own allocutions. 
For often the apostolic endeavours of Legionaries appear to lack 
a general sense of direction. 

(c) by including an evening Mass, rather than Benediction, in 
the wonderful ceremony of the Acies. 


Vv 


I have spoken of the Legion as a school of the Christian life in 
which the Legionary is taught to appreciate in an adult way the 
importance of the Mass for him as a Christian. Clearly, any apostolic 
organisation in the Church should be accomplishing as much for 
its members. For while each of these many organisations may have 
its own particular function to perform in the life of the Church— 
assisting the poor, engaging in some special form of social work, or 
playing a more directly apostolic role—all must certainly regard 
the sanctification of their own members as their primary work. 
Their basic aim is, of course, not to work but to sanctify. But their 
task of sanctifying is, broadly speaking, accomplished through the 
particular work which they perform. That is to say, while all these 
organisations are intended to deepen the religious lives of those 
who join them, they all have their own distinctive way of doing so 
—in much the same way as the various religious congregations in 
the Church have the same general aim (to lead their members to the 
exercise of perfection), yet at the same time, each forms its members 
to its own particular mould and leads them to perfection by a special, 
proven route. So that besides seeing the Legion as a school of the 
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Christian life, we might also consider it as a school of spirituality. 
It too forms its members to its own distinctive mould, trains them to 
tread a particular path. There are many facets to this method of 
formation which the Legion has adopted as its own, but obviously 
the most characteristic is that it brings its members to fuller Christian 


_ living through Mary. And for that aspect of its method of training 


we all have, or should have, a deep admiration. How often one 
feels from one’s experience with Legionaries that this is the simple 
secret of the Legion’s efficacy. And, indeed, it must be so. For truly 
this is the surest of ways, tested and proven, one might say, by the 
Son of God Himself. 

Having dealt with the broader aspect of the Legionary’s relation- 
ship to the Mass, let me turn now to this more distinctive one. If 
the Legion should teach its members the importance of the Mass 
for them, it should also teach them to assist at Mass with Mary. 
For the Handbook states quite simply what is expected of the 
Legionary in this matter: “‘Legionaries are bound to perform their 
actions in union with Mary. Especially does this apply to the great 
act of assisting at Mass” (p. 170). Perhaps by trying to explore the 
wisdom which underlies that stark piece of advice we shall come to 
appreciate how important it is that we, the spiritual directors, should 
form Legionaries to do that and understand how profoundly 
Christian is the Legion system of formation even though, at first 
sight, it may seem to be drawing Christians away from Christ in 
this the most Christian of all Christian acts. 

The truth I would like to put before you is merely this: Mary’s 
manner of assisting at Christ’s sacrifice provides for the Christian 
and especially, I think, for the ordinary faithful, a model for perfect 
assistance at Mass; and that, therefore, one of the very best ways of 
assisting at the Holy Sacrifice—if not the best way—is to invoke 
Mary’s aid and attempt to reproduce in ourselves her dispositions 
of soul. In short, to attempt to do what the Handbook advises, 
offer with her. The truth clearly hinges on the part which Mary 
played in Christ’s sacrifice, that is, on what we have come to call 
Mary’s mediation. 


VI 


The attitude you take to Our Lady’s mediation seems to me to 
depend upon the view you have of the Redemption and of Calvary 
in particular; but more fundamentally I think it depends on the 
concept which you have of the Godhead. If you have failed to grasp 
the basic Christian truth that God is love and picture Him as a sort 
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of transcendent Shylock who greedily demands his pound of flesh 
even from His Son, then you might think of Calvary as the price 
that simply had to be paid for sin and detect in it the ruthless finger 
of divine justice. And gauging the Redemption in terms 
of strict value, you will, if you are logical, then reduce Mary’s 
power of mediation to a minimum. I see many objections to 
such an understanding of the Cross; and the most important is 
not that it would lead us to deny to Mary any direct part in the 
winning of man’s redemption, but that it betrays too mercenary, too 
juridical a conception of the Godhead. If I state that Mary would 
seem to have had an integral part to play in the Redemption, and 
I do, then I do so primarily because of what I believe about God. 

To me, at least, Mary’s mediation appears to depend upon what 
I was trying to say earlier about the Cross. In leading Christ to 
Calvary God was not cruelly trying to exact payment. His will was 
rather to receive from mankind the perfect act of glorification; 
and the means to achieving this was perfect sacrifice—the Cross. 
The reason for Calvary is not to be found in some merciless, divine 
passion for strict justice, but in God’s passionate desire to find 
perfection in mankind. God wanted satisfaction to come from 
mankind by way of the offering of a sacrifice not because it was 
strictly necessary to placate His own wrath, but because this was 
the best thing for man and, above all, the best means of glorifying 
Himself. He refused to throw His gift of Redemption down at the 
feet of man with a contemptuous “there!”—as one might throw 
a bone to a dog. He saw that Redemption must come through 
mankind’s own efforts, insofar as this was possible, for (in the words 
of Saint Thomas) “it was more glorious for man to be able to 
expiate for sin fully by this satisfaction than to see himself simply 
pardoned”. No simple pardon, then, but perfect sacrifice from 
mankind. 

For this to be possible the Mediator must clearly be one with 
mankind and one with mankind in as complete a way as possible. 
In the perfect sacrifice the priest will perfectly represent the com- 
munity, belong to the community, have his origin in it and, to some 
extent at least, sacrifice with the community’s approval. So that 
by reason of the perfection of the sacrifice which Christ came to 
offer, it was fitting that the mass of the redeemed should have as 
perfect a part as possible in the offering of the Redeemer. 

We know how this was accomplished in the case of Christ, our 
High-Priest. The Son became one with mankind by taking a 
complete human nature to Himself at the Incarnation. Christ was 
thus bodily one with humanity; and He was also emotionally one 
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with humanity. But on the other hand we might say that mankind, 
the mass of the redeemed, became more truly one with Christ at 
the Incarnation when Mary offered Him this human nature. Man- 
kind, the redeemed, joins into this movement of mediation when 
Mary accepts the message of the angel; and also when Mary accepts 
the sacrifice of her Son on Calvary. By joining herself with Christ’s 
sacrifice through her own act of surrender to the desires of God and 
her conformity with the desires of Christ, Mary made Christ’s 
action more completely the action of redeemed humanity. The 
mediator was there accepted as our own and in God’s eyes this was 
fitting for the dignity of rational, responsible man, who is even 
free to accept or reject his representative. This acceptance was to 
be part of the perfect sacrifice. 

Mary’s co-operation in the sacrifice of Calvary provides all 
Christians, but the laity in particular, with a perfect model for 
assistance at Mass. For while it is not true to say that Mary co- 
operated in the immolation of her Son, she did co-operate (and 
actively!) in the offering of her Son by uniting her intentions with 
those of Christ. And as we know from the words of Pius XII in 
Mediator Dei, the faithful are called upon to play a similar role in 
the celebration of each Mass. For while the priest alone, as 
instrument of Christ, immolates the divine victim in an unbloody 
way on the altar, all the faithful can be said to offer that divine 
victim with the priest when they unite their intentions, their sentiments 
of praise and thanksgiving, etc., with his. The part which the people 
play here in the perpetuating of the perfect sacrifice thus runs 
parallel to the role which Our Lady played in the achieving of that 
sacrifice on Calvary. 

Truly, then, by learning to imitate Mary, the Legionary will 
learn to play his rightful part in the offering of the Holy Sacrifice. 
And the more closely his sentiments approach those of his Mother, 
the more worthily will he offer that sacrifice. Union with Mary at 
Mass teaches the Legionary to be united with the priest and through 
the priest to Christ the High-Priest. Far from separating us from 
the one true mediator our imitation of Mary here truly binds us 
more tightly to Him. 


KEVIN WALSH 
92 Chelmsford Street, Newtown, N.S.W., Australia 
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FILMS IN DUBLIN 


T is a full month since the British film Sapphire came to the 

Savoy but it must be noticed, however tardily, for the record. 

As a murder thriller it was disappointing. The game was rigged 
rather too well insofar as the culprit unmasked in the last moment 
was, throughout the story, just not the sort of person who could 
have done it in any circumstances. Besides Nigel Patrick played the 
detective superintendent in so smug and smiling a way as almost to 
exclude suspense. This defect however was more than compensated 
for as the director, Basil Deardon, used the “whodunnit” simply as 
a peg on which to hang a sharp intelligent survey of coloured people 
in London—a sort of dramatised documentary of the present 
situation. Sapphire Robbins, the murdered girl, was a “‘lily-white”, 
the daughter of mixed white and coloured parentage who found 
she could “cross over” to the white world and even hope to “marry 
white’. In a series of rapid, skilful scenes we meet a whole gallery 
of coloured characters (comprising half the cast of the film)—her 
doctor brother with the sensitive wisdom of his profession, a 
lightly humorous nurse, a placid, beautiful, intelligent girl who, 
liking the British and being liked in her own world, needs none of 
the bitter weapons of the intellect, a “‘respectable” bourgeois couple 
spurning “‘coloured trash’’ such as “Johnny” who stumbles stupidly 
on the verge of crime, a boisterous childlike gang of men who have 
translated their Caribbean slum—unchanged—to East London and 
finally (a priceless portrait by Gordon Heath) the rich, flashy 
aristocrat from Nigeria parading his disdain for “get-together 
stunts” and his colour prejudice against whites. The result is a 
world as varied as any other and as striated by type, class and 
attitude. Justly satisfied with this observation, the film engages in 
no further or more ambitious comment and its parting shot is 
characteristic: ‘“‘We have solved nothing . . . just picked up the 
pieces”. More than most recent British films I can remember this 
one was redolent of the grittier London atmosphere. Excellent 
camera-work in colour contributed to this effect and it was notably 
furthered by the presence of that modern Elizabethan, Bernard 
Miles. 

Passing from Hampstead Heath to the Bois de Boulogne (c. 
1900), for Gigi we find that Colette’s fairy-tale of the demi-monde 
of that period has been turned into a pleasantly witty musical by 
Vincent Minnelli with score and lyrics by Lerner and Loewe of 
My Fair Lady. The earlier show is only too easily recalled in a few 
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long numbers which Louis Jourdain delivers in the style of Rex 
Harrison but otherwise he not unworthily partners Maurice 
Chevalier in dove-tailing dialogue into song. Minnelli’s sense of 
period aided by Cecil Beaton’s impeccable décor make it all through 
a most elegant film to look at. I imagine the interiors must—to the 
feminine eye especially—compete seriously with the tunes for they 
include a delicate eighteenth-century boudoir, a crimson plush 
drawing-room, Maxim’s and the Palais de Glace. These last, like 
the outdoor scenes, were shot on location in Paris. There is hardly 
any set dancing but outdoors the camera fills the background with 
continual movement (breezy trees, carriages, children, fountains) 
while indoors Leslie Caron jigs, ambles and lisps all the time until 
her sprawling adolescence has to change into womanly poise. She 
is suitably cast as the young girl being trained by her grandmother 
and aunt to take her place in a distinguished line of demi-mondaines 
who defeats their plans by refusing to become the mistress of a 
young millionaire and at last so breaks with family tradition as to 
become his wife. The naughty wit which preserves the amoral 
hedonist creed of that time and place survives here and there in 
the dialogue—but inoffensively; and, however improbably, some 
honest and ironic human touch saves the dénouement. 

I missed the Spanish film The Great Day on its first run but its 
return to the Regal Rooms allows me to recommend it as an ideal 
religious film for young audiences. It relies mainly on two boy 
actors, Miguelito Gil and Miguel Angel Rodriguez and, although 
slighter in most ways, it is composed of the same delicate religious 
sentiment as Marcelino. A poor boy persists in his stubborn search 
for money to buy a gorgeous white uniform for First Communion 
and is rewarded. In theory the last fussy scene with its bishop and 
congregation and indeed the whole flowery Latin custom on which 
the story hangs might jar slightly on the grown-up Catholic from 
the North. But it is presented so faithfully and entirely from the 
child’s point of view that its childlike grace disarms our scruples. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
CORK INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 1959 


CRITIQUE of an entire Film Festival must be much more 
than a mere catalogue of films presented and yet it can hardly 
be a complete criticism of all individual entries. Between 
these two poles, then, here are some critical impressions of Cork’s 
fourth International Film Festival (23 to 30 September). 
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In the competitive section for short films the most striking item 
was the extremely high standard of the animated cartoons. This 
class produced a wealth of wit and imagination which many of the 
features might well have envied. From France came a bitingly 
satirical entry, He and She, based on the Constitutions’ declaration 
that all men are equal. It etches ironically nature’s “refusal” to 
accept this postulated equality and its concluding barb that the 
reduction of the human race to skeletons by atomic warfare might 
bring about this equality of the sexes was all the more effective in 
that it was unexpected. Mouse and Cat (Poland) brought a refreshing 
originality to the perpetual cat-chases-mouse motif by making its 
cat merely a linear outline. This device allowed the story to avoid 
the boring repetition of falling rocks, exploding gunpowder and 
other assorted mayhem of the usual pursuit-cartoon and rejuvenated 
a stereotyped theme. Machine-gun Concert (Yugoslavia) and 
Attention (Poland) were also excellent. The Polish short used 
impressionism, abstraction and realism in its history of the growth 
of weapons from individual axe-heads to serried atomic armies. 
Its anti-war polemic was not, however, nearly as telling as the final 
few feet of the French cartoon. 

Cork produced some excellent documentaries. Glass (Holland), 
by fast cross-cutting and a perfectly synchronised musical score 
gave to strong arms moving in continual rhythm, to distended cheeks 
and straining cam-shafts, a beauty and a cadence which was lacking 
in both Crystal Clear (Ireland), despite its competence as a record, 
and in The Blower and the Flame (Czechoslovakia), despite the 
visual beauty borrowed from its subject. Steel (Poland) used a 
similar montage of man and machine which put it very close to 
Glass. Poor Little Circus (Germany) and the completely mis-named 
We are the Lambeth Boys (Great Britain), dealing respectively with 
the daily struggle of a small-time, open-air, travelling circus and 
with a very good youth-club in London both showed a sensitive 
interest and a deep concern with human beings and their lives which 
rang completely true. The Great Expedition (Great Britain), viewing 
the Christmas rush of London through the eyes of two young 
children, was also very good documentary as was United We Stand 
(Malaya), which detailed the vicissitudes of a co-operative society 
among Malayan fishermen with restraint and understanding. This 
latter was simple without being facile and used one dream-sequence 
to develop the plot which was perfectly executed. On the other hand, 
the United Nations’ film (90 minutes) Power among Men was 
badly marred by facile preaching (e.g., The Myth of the Bee-keeper 
and the Scientist) and a crudely-handled didacticism. Rodin’s Hell 
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was a very interesting entry but at times I had the uneasy feeling 
that the effects were coming more from camera trickery (e.g., 
camera whirling around a statue to give the illusion of falling) than 
from Rodin’s own vision of man and hell. Serengeti shall not Die 
had, in a much lesser degree, the same fault as the UN film. It had 


_magnificent photography and extremely beautiful colour-shots of 


animals and birds against their natural background but its polemical 
purpose would have been much more acceptable had it been 
integrated into the photography and not merely preached over the 
sound-track. The Gael-Linn entry, Mise Eire (Ireland), requires 
some special attention. It bore witness to prodigious work and 
great patience. It was a fine visual record of Ireland’s history in a 
turbulent period. But whatever its value as visual history it had very 
little value as creative cinema. During the Festival I attended a 
lecture by Mr. Carl Lochnan on “Films and Television” and in the 
process of it he showed some short documentary films originally 
made for TV. Among them was one on Lincoln entitled, from 
memory, Meet Mr. Lincoln. Like the Irish film this one was made 
from paintings, still-prints, etc., at least in the portion that was 
shown to us. But it used fast cross-cutting and panning shots to 
make, for example, a painting of some battle come vibrantly alive. 
It used, in a word, cinematic imagination and yet always retained 
respect for its subject. This emphasises the main fault I found with 
Mise Eire. The director seemed awed by his material and afraid to 
do more than present it piece by piece interspersed all too frequently 
with large amounts of news-print. Only once did he re-interpret 
his matter cinematically when dealing with the execution of the 
1916 leaders. This sequence might well serve as a model for the 
rest of this Gael-Linn series. 

The rest of the Festival was taken up with the feature films. I was 
struck immediately by the predominance of light-comedy and I 
should like to consider them as a group. Among these the best by 
far was Fanfare (Holland) by the same director, Bert Haanstra, as 
Glass. It told of the small-town rivalry of two inn-keepers whose 
arena is the local band. The slow, calm life of the Dutch water- 
countryside was perfectly evoked and formed an excellent backdrop 
(e.g., the ducks) to the comedy. This highlights the main defect 
of the Irish entry This Other Eden (Box) which was essentially a 
filmed play, not at all re-interpreted in the specific medium of the 
cinema. Denmark also entered a comedy, Dollars from the Sky 
(Axel), in beautiful colour, which used some gentle but very accurate 
satire on American efficiency. It was on this very point that The 
Mouse that Roared (G.B.) failed. It was too uneven and badly paced. 
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Moments of fine satire (the BBC) were followed by long periods of 
missed opportunities as, for example, when the “invading” army 
reaches New York. Here was an opening for satire on the American 
way-of-life which the Danish film would have fully exploited but 
which the British entry misses completely as the “army” merely 
wanders vaguely around Central Park. There was also a German 
comedy My Sweethearts and My Doggie which was in the Festival, 
possibly, by mistake. Villa Borghese (Italy) is around three years old 
but its treatment is so facile and flippant that its inclusion in the 
Festival could hardly have been justified were the emulsion still 
wet on its final frame. Great Britain’s The Boy and the Bridge was 
a strange film. It could have been a truly magnificent documentary 
on Tower Bridge and its immediate surroundings as seen through 
the (most expressive) eyes of a young boy, catching perfectly the 
awe and astonishment, the respect and panic-fear of a child before 
a huge mechanism. Unfortunately it was made as a feature-film 
and these excellent sequences are lost in an over-all story of 
pretentious preciousness. Embezzled Heaven and The Girl of the 
Moors, both from Germany, demand some comment. They dealt 
with two most fundamental forces in the world, religion and human 
love, but theme cannot justify treatment any more than the end 
can the means. One cannot use strong terms like true or false of such 
films. Their antiseptic backgrounds and sterilised foregrounds leave 
their characters carefully inoculated against the disturbing and 
disorderly breath of reality. Such films belong in their own way 
to that expanding world of half-reality which we have created today, 
the world of the advertisement where deodorants beget devotion 
and perfumes replace personality. Ultimately, since these films, 
and ones like them, lack true human commitment they must be 
refused real human assent. 

This leaves the three films which in varying degrees saved the 
level of the feature-film at this year’s Festival. Up to Some Mischief 
(France) is in the French artistic tradition of social commitment. 
The story is of a young boy whose parents are too selfish to bother 
with him except when he bothers them. After various escapades he 
is caught while returning a typewriter which he stole and then failed 
to sell. Committed to a reformatory he escapes and runs to the 
nearby sea-shore where the film ends with him standing in the 
shallows. In its depicting of parestal causes for delinquency the 
film was very good and the boy was perfectly played. But I found 
the transition from mischievous (!) schoolboy of twelve to young 
criminal blurred and unconvincing, especially in its cause. In 
context, the taking of the typewriter (and its returning) did not 
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seem to warrant all the consequences as shown. The Czech film, 
Appassionata (Jiri Weiss), was intensely exciting in the strictest 
aesthetic sense. The theme is very ordinary. A young student who 
had separated from her lover meets him again as her professor, 
now married, on the eve of her own wedding. She abandons her 
fiance and he endangers both marriage and career to resume the 
liaison. Social pressures force him back to his wife and her to suicide. 
All this is shown in magnificently-told flash-backs under the control 
of a black-gowned and omniscient Counsel for the Prosecution. It 
uses most successfully the Pirandello technique of playing on the 
border line of reality and unreality and using the latter to interpret 
the former. Starting from the moment the young student turns on 
her unlighted gas-jet the Prosecutor reconstructs the events leading 
up to the suicide at the same time as he discusses them with the 
characters. Such tremendous technical virtuosity could easily have 
become an end in itself but it is always restrained and justified by 
Weiss’ sympathy, neither sentimental nor condescending, for the 
characters he is creating. We accept the dream-technique, although 
it is not a dream, because of the integrity with which it is handled 
and we accept the Prosecutor’s ultimate judgment that we are all 
guilty because we judge without knowing all the facts. A comparison 
between this film and Farewells (Poland) which had a similar theme 
leaves the Polish entry, which is hollow at the core, in a very bad 
light. One other film was very impressive, the Indian Sagar Sangame 
(Bose). 

After attending a Festival one is left not merely with critical 
thoughts on the films seen but also with some general impressions 
of the Festival as a whole. Cork has one great advantage over the 
larger Festivals. As it is so small it allows journalists, reviewers and 
Film Society people to talk personally with directors and producers 
present at the Press Conferences and club gatherings. This advantage 
should be fostered and unobtrusively developed. It was quite obvious 
this year that Cork had some films which should never have seen 
the light of a Festival. Would it not be better in the future to invite 
films by name and if necessary give a summary of plot. development 
over the theatre loud-speakers where no English sub-titles were 
available? Which would Cork prefer, Rossellini’s // Generale della 
Rovere shown thus or Villa Borghese with sub-titles? 


DOMINIC M. CROSSAN 


Rome, Italy 
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DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL THEATRE FESTIVAL 


r pe Dublin International Theatre Festival, with a short and 
turbulent history, is very conscious of the need for propriety, 
Some people would have us believe that the organisers by their 

timidity are doing our theatre a great disservice and harsh words 

have been spoken by at least two prominent theatrical figures who 
have been totally exasperated by this year’s programme. 

It seems to me that, allowing for the straight-laced formality and 
severe financial burden of all such Festivals anyway, some hearing 
should be given to these criticisms. The ballerinas have long since 
left the Shelbourne; Sir Donald Woifit has returned to the West End, 
presumably to take up where he had left off with Mr. Cecil Beaton; 
some of the Festival productions may have bravely survived, but 
right now the Festival Committee must be totting up the bills. The 
first impression must be an unhappy one. From a financial or 
artistic point of view the Festival could not have been a very 
satisfying one. 

We Irish have become identified by devotees of the modern 
theatre with the dramatic skill of our writers and actors. We did 
in fact display some of this, almost to the limit of our present 
resources. A few important names were missing for a variety of 
reasons. Yet a visitor from New York or London would have 
expected us, first and foremost, to recognise this same talent in 
others more enterprising, more progressive today than ourselves. 
An invitation to Joan Littlewood, George Devine, Jean Louis 
Barrault or (why be shy?) Elia Kazin, might have further upset the 
peace of mind of the committee, not to speak of the precarious 
finances. 

As it was we had Mr. Cecil Beaton’s costumes and décor and, 
incidentally, the world premiere of his first play. We also had Sir 
Donald Wolfit in an uneasy réle as Gainsborough. No one really 
had to be reassured that Landscape with Figures was dangerously 
avant-garde. 

Of the new Irish plays at the Festival, Denis Johnston’s The 
Dreaming Dust and Donagh MacDonagh’s Lady Spider were 
rewritten versions and not original scripts. Of the two, Mr. 
MacDonagh’s retelling of the Deirdre theme emerged more satis- 
factorily from the hazards of rewriting. The Dreaming Dust was 
never a great play but Mr. Johnston’s well-known analytic- 
biographical interest in Swift (his book on the subject is to appear 
soon) broke up much of the original’s tight construction. Yet 
Denis Johnston is still the only writer in the Irish theatre today who 
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is not afraid of experimentation, of confidently moving the con- 
ventional stage furniture about to make his point and shatter some 
of our many illusions. 

We have travelled far in our sophistication since Synge treated 
the Deirdre myth as romantic tragedy. For those who like such 
comparisons his Deirdre of the Sorrows ran concurrently during the 
Festival with Donagh MacDonagh’s Lady Spider. In the MacDonagh 
version Deirdre has become an insatiable female spider devouring 
her lovers, Naoise an embarrassingly athletic young animal and 
Conor, a doddering, sex-crazed greybeard. The result is, as Mr. 
MacDonagh intended, a more human plot, but it is always startling 
when a country’s myths are so violently re-examined. Somewhere 
between Synge’s romantic, colourful use of the myth and Mac 
Donagh’s cynical analysis of human love stripped of all its attendant 
dreams, our theatre has lost much of its sympathy for the romantic, 
the idealistic. In this play at least Donagh MacDonagh has provided 
an intelligent alternative. There is wit in this play and the painful 
consciousness of the penalty paid by poets, whose knowledge of 
human failings make them long for speechlessness (“I should have 
been born dumb”). 

While this was the outstanding Irish play of the Festival the others 
deserve some form of comment. The Abbey Theatre, for example, 
had enigmatically promised, in its advance publicity, new plays 
“of Irish life by Irish authors”. With regard to one of these plays 
this theatre’s conception of modern Irish life could only have been 
remarkably naive. Ann Daly’s Leave it to the Doctor was a 
match-making farce of appalling inanity. It is a pity that John 
Murphy’s The Country Boy, a very promising first play, should have 
had to suffer alternative billing with something which had so little 
to recommend it. 

Miss Daly’s play might have been one of the many harmless 
farces which have grown-up in this country, awkward cousins of the 
Abbey kitchen comedy. The most frightening impression of Leave 
it to the Doctor, however, was its dependence upon petty avarice 
and a tasteless attitude towards human courtship and marriage for 
cheap laughs. Insensitive farces at this level, offered by our National 
Theatre at the International Festival, should worry the scruples of 
the public far more than O’Casey or Behan. 

Goldsmith’s The Good-natured Man at the Gate Theatre and 
Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows at the modern little theatre (Eblana 
Theatre) beneath the Busarus were disappointing for one reason 
or another. Goldsmith’s comedy is frankly second-rate while Synge 
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was an over-ambitious choice for the newly-formed group, Liffey 
Players. 

Small budgeted productions on the outskirts of a Festival are 
always an invaluable asset. They are always enthusiastic, ambitious, 
with a-finer contempt for popular opinion and box-office returns 
than their more elaborately-dressed neighbours. If anything, our 
Dublin Festival should encourage more of these, ou1 pockets and 
our theatres suit this type of free-lancing. 

It was a promising gesture too to invite Orson Welles and his 
one-night matinee had the showmanship, novelty and spotlighted 
personality which adds excitement to every Festival. It would seem 
a good policy to give more prominence to appearances like this 
with illustrative talks by prominent directors or actors on their 
own work and that of others. 

The Pike Theatre production of Diego Fabbri’s The Inquisition 
might be termed a “fringe”? production: the theatre is tiny, the 
budget is small, the play one which few larger theatres would risk 
backing. Yet this production to my mind was the outstanding one 
of the Festival. It began with certain advantages, of course: a play 
tightly constructed as the seats in the tiny auditorium, ideal for 
the size of the theatre and its relatively select audiences, with a 
cast of four, aware of each other’s every trick, having considerable 
experience in acting as a team. Yet the withdrawal of this production 
would have left the playgoer who views the theatre as something 
more than a place of lights and facile entertainment, with somewhat 
little to choose from. 

The drama is an intensely spiritual one involving two priests and 
a married couple at a hill shrine. The dexterity with which Fabbri 
intertwines the complicated problems of the four, never hopelessly 
and always sure of a final solution, is quite enthralling. The final 
curtain is preceded by a scene which dramatises tastefully and 
aesthetically the power of God’s grace, closing with a last line of 
poetic beauty. 

We seem to have at least three directors of exceptional talent in 
Dublin. In this Festival, however, it was one of our foremost actors, 
Godfrey Quigley, who saved the venerable shade of Bernard Shaw 
from humiliation by a lively, colourful and very accomplished 
production of The Simpleton of the Unexpected ‘Isles at the Gaiety. 
The play, It it be said, is very bad, but Mr. Quigley combined the 
pantomime and fantasy, the preachings and epigrams, the diverse 
talents of people like Jimmy O’Dea and Anew McMaster with 
remarkable control. 

Finally the Festival brought to Dublin the work of Sean Kenny, 
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a young man who has become a designer of international standing 
outside his own country. His three sets for Synge’s Deirdre of the 
Sorrows were highly imaginative and evocative, quite unlike 
anything we have seen on a Dublin stage for a long time. The 
Festival should have found him a permanent home in Dublin. 

If we look upon our Theatre Festival as an annual display of 
native talent and appreciation of what is best in foreign theatre, 
we may feel disappointed at this year’s offerings. Wexford and Cork, 
admittedly in less troublesome media, have built up annual festivals 
of a genuinely international standard. We in Dublin cannot hope 
to attract the same foreign attention to our Theatre Festival until 
we create an international atmosphere about it. Our work in the 
theatre then must bear comparison in every respect with what is 
being done abroad. Festivals like the one just ended lead one to 
believe that in many respects it does not. At least we can be more 
ambitious with our invitations to visiting companies. In this way 
the Dublin Festival will attract the attention of foreign play-goers 
and critics. Surely one day we will have exhausted the curiosity 
of American tourists looking for relics of the old Abbey? 

THOMAS KILROY 


1 Zion Road, Rathgar, Dublin 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 


THE SCHOOL AROUND THE CORNER 


HERE definitely was a very lively air in the Mansion House 

that Monday evening—the first night of the Radio and 

Television Show. I hadn’t really expected to be stimulated, 
being prepared for the same atmosphere as that of the many and 
various exhibitions and trade shows I’d attended there in the past. 
But this was homelier, livelier, brisker. There was an atmosphere of 
camaraderie produced by the delighted shock of surprised recognition 
everyone experienced as he went in the main door, to see Paddy 
Crosbie and the currently-questioned infant flashed from all 
angles—right, left and centre, knee, elbow and eye level and even 
higher, together with the customary roars of laughter that invariably 
accompanies The School Around the Corner. People stood around 
in groups before their favourite type of set, or moved from one to 
another to make a trial of the different receptions, all fascinated by 
what appeared to be a foretaste of Irish Television. It was un- 
doubtedly the familiarity of this programme that induced such a 
spirit of friendliness. Drawn together by this common bond, everyone 
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stood and laughed, making comments to whoever happened to bk 
standing nearby, queued to get into the “live” show in Studio One, 
or inched along the platform in front of the control room to peer, 
open-mouthedly or sceptically, at cameras, technicians and per. 
formers. 

I could hardly believe The School would make such excellent 
television material. This is a feature which, as a radio programme, 
many regard with mixed if not actually hostile feelings. Many have 
got the impression from time to time that Mr. Crosbie was too dour, 
too clever at the children’s expense, too dictatorial. He had not that 
“firm but charming’ manner of Eamonn Andrews, who can 
smoothly rush a programme along without giving the impression 
he is trying to beat the clock and who can keep all interviewees or 
members of panels in order while at the same time allowing them 
to express their personality. The children Crosbie interviewed 
tended—with some notable exceptions—to sound over-drilled and 
grated on listeners with their falsely pitched voices and _ their 
interminable “‘Yessir’’, ““Yessir”, “‘Nossir’’, ‘““Nossir’’. Granted, to 
control and guide such young children without hustling them too 
much takes a great deal of art and even more experience. Mr. 
Crosbie’s fault lay, I think, in firmly believing he had more than 
his share of both. He was thus in danger of making his performance 
inflexible and invariable and the programme follow, not an easy 
pattern, but rather a rigid routine. The new dimension of television 
gave him at once the chance and the challenge of greater scope, 
while the severe exactions of the medium forced rigorous readjust- 
ment on him and gave the necessary jolt to the routine. And really, 
he rose to it well, so much so that I would say he has an excellent 
television personality. He comes across as much more humorous, 
more understanding and infinitely more likable than on radio. 

The children he interviews seem to understand him and he gets 
a good response from that. But they were not as impressive as he 
himself, being definitely stiff and camera-conscious. A little more 
familiarity with the medium is all that is needed here. This too 
would probably iron out the chief fault I had to find with all who 
appeared on the closed-circuit system that night. This was the 
apparent inability to lift the eyes and look outwards at the audience 
—seen and unseen. The downcast lids became so irritating after a 
time that one grew tired viewing. I got the impression that the 
performers were not so much camera-shy as camera-men shy. They 
would not have objected to staring straight at a blank camera but 
the fear of surprising some reaction to their comments on the faces 
of the technicians was too much for them. And Mr. Crosbie 
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should have looked at the children more often, with more interest 
» Ol in each as an individual, separate and distinct from any child he had 
Mt} ever interviewed before and not merely as a question-answerer. As 
to setting, the general impression was rather claustrophobic. 
et Questioner and questioned seemed afraid to make a move or gesture 
that would take them outside the scope of the camera and a third 
etl! mera to take in the audience reaction and bring our eyes away 
m¢! from top of the table, top half of Mr. Crosbie and top two-thirds of 
Ve} child, would have been refreshing. Yet the total effect of the whole 
Ul) effort was, as I said, stimulating. It was so worthwhile to have some 
hat} sort of definite sample of what Irish Television might or could be 
‘aN ike, no matter how unformed or unfinished the product—like the 
On| first rough sketch of a painting. 

/ In more than one article I have discussed this projected service 
‘Ml! and made various suggestions. And so have many others. A proposed 
ed} trish television programme for a week’s viewing I saw in an evening 
nd paper recently almost brought tears to my eyes. It read so boringly, 
“even while containing some worthwhile suggestions. But then a 
10} ead programme is something like a read play—both have to be 
0! performed to be properly assessed. So it is with gratitude and 
fr. appreciation I think of The School Around the Corner as televised 
Ni in the Mansion House. It may well be the saving by re-vitalisation 
“fof both Crosbie and his programme and it gave us our first real 
Y{ slimpse of what we (the Twenty-Six Counties) may look like on 
MN} television. And it was not disheartening. 


'! I have long been threatening—or promising—to write about 
} | ANNUNCIATION. This magazine, with its singularly apt title, has been 
Tin existence for four years. It is the official Catholic magazine for 
'} radio, television and films and has the specific aim of creating an 
informed and articulate Catholic public opinion with regard to 
‘| these mediums. As its editor (Father Agnellus Andrew) said in the 
‘| last issue, it has been in existence for the last four years; three as a 
‘| duplicated magazine, then as a glossy with bright coloured cover, 
{a tabloid in black and white during the print strike and has now 
| settled down with a scarlet cover and matt inner pages. This magazine 
| has not only my earnest recommendation but my sincere admiration. 
| It is quite unique. As a review, it pulls no punches and sets high 
| standards, yet narrowness of outlook has no part in it. But it contains 
more than reviews of films and radio and television programmes. 
It tells of forthcoming events, it discusses various topics and 
problems connected with these mediums. And if it looks forward 
courageously, neither has it any self-consciousness about looking 
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backwards in October to debate a programme which was produced 
in August. All the latest news (but not gossip) items are here, many 
of which you would not find in publications that make stronger 
claims to being topical, up to the minute and ‘“‘on the ball” than 
does ANNUNCIATION. It has articles referring to the place and part 
of television in education but it does not neglect the purely enter. 
tainment side either. 

It continues to be original without forcing, never degenerating 
into journalese but never becoming even slightly precious. It was in 
this publication that I first came across the idea of “Look and 
Listen”, groups which I have been saying since could well be 
adapted on a small scale in our schools. There are eighty such groups 
at work now in Great Britain. The members meet in each other's 
houses, view or hear previously selected television or radio pro- 
grammes, have a discussion on them, and send their opinions to the 
magazine. This helps the development, not so much of the magazine, 
but the critical faculties of the members of the groups themselves. 
By becoming more actively critical they demand and will eventually 
get a higher standard in programmes. Such is ANNUNCIATION, not 
only worth buying but containing a fund of ideas worth noting and, 
if not copying, at least adapting. 


ANTOINETTE T. FORTUNE 
Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, Monkstown, Dublin 


The intentions of the Mass 


The “solemn prayers” of Good Friday for those in and out of 
the Church are the daily intentions of the Eucharist, because in 
them the Church has spelled out for us most explicitly the intentions 
of the Saviour of mankind on the cross. Unless we priests succeed 
in convincing our people that participation in holy Mass entails a 
Christ-like love and concern for pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, 
Orthodox and other non-Catholic Christians, we have not taught 
them the Mass. 


—FATHER GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 


Documents 
WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 
Statement issued by the Bishops of Ireland 


Dearly Beloved Brethren in Christ, 

The Holy Father has recently appealed to the whole Catholic 
world for support for the World Refugee Year. 

At the present time, fourteen years after the cessation of hostilities, 
there are still vast multitudes of men and women and children, 
herded together in refugee camps, for whom even a humble home 
is only a memory or a dream. They are without adequate food, 
clothing or warmth and are far away from their native lands. Their 
condition is humiliating to their very dignity as human beings. 
As the years go by there is growing in their hearts a sense cf hope- 
lessness and despair. Their hardest cross is the feeling that the world 
has forgotten them. 

During this World Refugee Year we will have an opportunity of 
showing them that they are not forgotten and that our hearts go 
out to them in Christian love and sympathy. To help them is not 
merely a duty: it is a privilege and an honou, for Our Divine Lord 
Himself, who “had not whereon to lay His head”’, has told us that 
“as often as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did 
it to Me”. 

We urge you, dearly beloved brethren, “in the charity of Christ” 
to contribute in accordance with your means in order to help these 
poor suffering people. We are confident that the Irish nation, 
which has known so much suffering and deprivation in its history, 
and which in recent years has been outstanding in its generosity 
to suffering people abroad, will once more demonstrate to the world 
its great spirit of Christian charity. 

We would commend to your generosity the cause of the World 
Refugee Year and we give our blessing to the efforts of the Irish 
Red Cross Society to further its aims. 

(Signed) + WILLIAM MACNEELY, Bishop of Raphoe. 
+James FerGus, Bishop of Achonry. 
Secretaries 


13.10.1959 
PARTICIPATION AT MASS 


On Sunday 9 August Pope John XXIII spoke to the parishioners 


at Castelgandolfo on assistance at Mass— 
The Holy Father pointed out that many people did not know 
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the proper way to hear Mass. A Christian did not fulfil his obligation 
by a rushed and merely passive attendance at church on Holydays, 
as some seemed to imagine. Moreover, ignorance of the Liturgy 
or failure to appreciate the real meaning of the Mass would prevent 
the people from uniting themselves in heart and mind with the 
priest as he offered the Holy Sacrifice. Crowded churches then 
gave no reason for complacency. Only a well-instructed and 
attentive congregation would be properly disposed to receive God’s 
generous gifts and benefits. It was to be emphasised rather that 
preparation for and understanding of Mass were necessary if it 
was to achieve its high purpose. 

Frequently one heard of the remarkable results achieved by the 
pastoral zeal of priests in this field. A secret of success was the 
ability to show the faithful that assistance at Mass should be active 
and alert and that by full participation they would effectively realise 
the sense of the Church. 

His Holiness recalled in this connection that on a visit to Yugo- 
slavia some years ago, when he was Apostolic Legate to Bulgaria, 
he had been much impressed by the intelligent appreciation of the 
Liturgy which the faithful there showed, uniting themselves with 
the priest in their prayers and hymns. 

We should be grateful to God that this was becoming the more 
general practice today. But more of the faithful would have to be 
brought to recognise their obligation to penetrate the wonderful 
riches of the Liturgy, to meditate on the Mass as the source of 
Christian life and perfection, to see the excellence of whole-hearted 
participation in the banquet of faith and of charity. The fulfilment 
of this practical and salutary duty would bring personal sanctity 
and happiness into the lives of all. 

—from L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 15.8.1959. Translated by Rev. 

Arthur O’Reilly. 


Singing together 


People who have sung with all their heart and with joy, love what 
they have sung, love the place where they have sung, love him for 
whom they have sung and finally love those with whom they have 
sung. 


—MGR. DUPANLOUP: Les chants 
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News and Views 


Dr. P. J. Tarpey, 103 Cambridge Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, 
writes: 


I am an Irish doctor in Middlesbrough in the North of England 
and I am actively interested in the welfare of our people here. The 
September issue of THE FURROW and its account of the Apostolate 
to the Irish in England has encouraged me to tell you something of 
our work for the Irish here in Middlesbrough. 

Our work consists in running an Irish Centre such as exists in 
quite a number of towns and cities in England. We call it Our Lady 
of Knock Irish Centre. Its function is to provide a Catholic Club 
for the Irish in Middlesbrough—a place where they can meet in 
the evenings and enjoy the usual club facilities: television, dancing, 
table tennis, canteen, bar, etc. We have a dramatic group, hurling 
and football teams and occasionally we organise outings to the sea 
and country. 

We who are familiar with conditions in England see that this 
work is of great apostolic value. We find that providing an Irish 
Catholic environment for our people in the evenings is of great 
spiritual value to them—an example of this is the number of Irish 
marriages which have resulted from contact at the Centre. Also we 
provide an alternative to the pub for those who are not welcome 
in the boarding house during their off time. We have two Praesidia 
of the Legion of Mary which devote their entire activities to work 
among the Irish: we have reckoned that there have been 1,300 visits 
to Irish lodging houses and that 585 Irish boys and girls have been 
placed in good boarding houses. 

As you can see, the Knock Centre is doing good work. The pity 
of it is that it may not be able to keep up that work. The work 
cannot be done unless the Irish come to the Centre. They will not 


come unless the Centre is attractive. At present we are unfortunately 
forced to make it quite unattractive to the ordinary Irish worker 
ere. The Centre is only a few years old and a heavy debt has to be 
aid. We cannot appeal to parish funds because they are in a position 
bad as and sometimes worse than ours. The result is that the 
urden of paying off the debt is falling on the Irish who attend the 
entre. This, as you can imagine, is very undesirable in a place of 
ntertainment. Our people are not mean with money but the simple 
act is that after they have sent money home and contributed to the 
arish school and church funds, they have little enough left for 
heir own enjoyment. We have found that many Irish are staying 
away from the Centre because of this extra expense which it involves. 


| 
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This is very sad in view of the good work the Irish are doing 
through contact with the Centre. Is there any remedy to the problem’ 
I think there is and I will make the following suggestion towards a 
remedy. Would the Irish at home help us abroad in this matter? 
They could do it very simply by organising an Emigrant Dance or 
similar function in their parish halls. Christmas is a time when 
every home in Ireland benefits fiom the emigrant in one way or 
another. I am convinced that the Irish at home would only be too 
glad to support such a function at Christmas time and to contribute 
in this way to the welfare and happiness of those who are away. | 
have no doubt but that such a function, if it were organised, would 
receive the wholehearted support of the parish. They would be 
supporting a worthy causc: they would help us to continue our good 
work in our Centre and others like it, and would enable many 
similar Centres to be set up in other parts of England where they 
are so badly needed. Only those who have experienced life in England 
can realise what their help and thoughtfulness would mean to us 
over here. 


Dr. Tarpey’s suggestion of a Christmastide function in aid of the 
Irish Centres in England is an excellent one. What better means could 
there be of helping our people over there or what could prove more 
clearly to those who doubt it the concern of those at home for their 
Sriends in Britain? 

These are the known addresses of Irish Centres in Britain: London 
(51 Camden Square, London, N.W.1 and 31 Hornsey Lane Gardens, 
London, N.6); Birmingham (25 Moat Row, Birmingham 5); Man- 
chester (8 Peter Street, Manchester 2); Middlesbrough (244 Marton 
Road, Grove Hill, Middlesbrough, tel. 44508); Sheffield (St. Vincent's 
Hall, Solly Street, Sheffield). 

—EDITOR. 


A Mayo priest writes: 


One warm summer evening I was chatting with my friend Patrick, 
who was home on holidays from London. “Father”, he said 
suddenly, “why don’t you come over for a little visit yourself? 
It will do us good, perhaps in more ways than one. There 
must be over thirty from your parish in London alone. And believe 
me, you'll enjoy it”. I felt I could hardly refuse such an invitation. 
“Yes”, I replied. “I would like to go over alright. But I don’t 
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suppose I could manage to visit you all’’. “If you take my advice”’, 
he said, “‘you won’t even try. Many of them would prefer you not 
to see the poor quarters in which they have to live. In any case it’s 
very hard to find them at home, unless they are in bed after working 
a night-shift”. ‘““Then perhaps”, I suggested, “I could bring you all 
together somewhere, some place where we could have a friendly 
chat and a cup of tea. Could you suggest a place?” Patrick paused 
for a moment before replying. “Yes, I have it! The Ring Tea House 
in Hyde Park! Just the place!” 

There and then I made up my mind to invite my London 
“parishioners” to a cup of tea at the Ring Tea House. The hour 
was fixed for 4 p.m. on a Sunday in September. I put all the 
particulars on the notice board of the church and posted written 
invitations to some thirty London addresses. These were written 
on postcards and were as informal and friendly as possible. No 
R.S.V.P! 

Looking around Hyde Park as Big Ben struck four, I was 
astonished to observe that the Park was almost empty and not one of 
my guests was anywhere to be seen. Five long minutes later I was 
feeling very much alone in the world when suddenly, from the 
Marble Arch direction, I saw them coming, a great many of them, 
in groups of three and four and five, all laughing and talking 
together. I shall not easily forget the warmth of their welcome. 
Soon my hand was numb from the hearty handshakes of forty-three 
Irish—a dozen more than I had expected. Another seven or eight 
sent apologies—they were working. Those present cheerfully signed 
my book of autographs (providing a valuable clue to their names, 
as it was my first time meeting some of them). We stood around 
chatting for a while. Then they good-humouredly posed for my 
camera in groups of various shapes and sizes. Afterwards we 
adjourned for tea. At the Tea House everything went according to 
plan. After tea we had a few more pictures, then we settled down to 
chat. 

Though all hailing from the same parish and all working in the 
same city, several of my guests were meeting for the first time. I 
heard them promise to exchange visits with one another later on. 
As the evening wore on, I got an opportunity for more intimate 
conversation with some groups. I heard heart-rending stories from 
families who had to share roof and bathroom with certain people 
of quite uncivilised habits. The physical and moral degradation 
of life in various flats and lodgings was brought home to me as 
never before. How quickly the minutes fled. All too soon, at half-past 
six, they were leaving again. I shall never forget the way they bade 
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me farewell and the way they thanked me for coming over to see 
them. Anyone listening to them would imagine I had done something 
really extraordinary. It made me feel that my journey was well 


worth while. 
* * * 


Father William Meany, Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth, writes: 


The sight of newly-ordained priests imparting their first blessing 
is very familiar to us. Benedictio Dei omnipotentis said with joined 
hands, then the Sign of the Cross at the mention of the Holy Trinity 
and finally the laying of hands on the head or the shoulders, 
according to the sex of the recipient, for the closing words: descendat 
super te et maneat semper. 

But this is not the way young priests in Germany impart their 
Primizsegen. In Freiburg this summer a priest from the diocese of 
Mainz visited the hostel where I was staying. He had been ordained 
eight days previously. Some years before he had spent his “free 
year” at the University of Freiburg and during that time stayed 
in this hostel. He had now returned to see his friends and give them 
his blessing. In Ireland they would have knelt down before him 
immediately. But the Germans do things more formally. Though 
he ar1ived on a Thursday evening it was not till the following Sunday 
that he gave us his blessing. 

We were told that he would celebrate Mass at 9 a.m. We all 
assembled in the oratory for the occasion. This Mass is called in 
German Primizmesse, which does not mean “‘first Mass” in our 
sense, that is, the first one celebrated after ordination, but the Mass 
at which a young priest imparts his first blessing. Several such 
Primizmessen, therefore, are normally celebrated by the same priest 
during what I once heard described as the Primizreise (First Mass 
tour). 

After Mass this young priest went to the sacristy and unvested. 
He then returned to the oratory, wearing a white stole over his 
soutane. The people came forward to the altar rails and knelt down. 
He held his hands outstretched, palms downwards, over the head 
of each one in turn. As he did so he recited the following prayer 
very reverently and slowly: 


Durch die Ausbreitung meiner Hande, 
durch die Anrufung der allerseligsten Jungfrau 
Maria und aller Heiligen, 
segne dich mit allem Segen des Himmels und der Erde 
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der allmdchtige Gott, der Vater und der Sohn und 
der Heilige Geist, Amen. 


By the outspreading of my hands, 
By the invocation of the Most holy Virgin Mary 
and of all the saints, 
May the Almighty God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
bless you with every blessing of heaven and of earth. 
Amen. 


At the mention of the Holy Trinity the priest made the Sign of the 
Cross over the head. He then presented his hands to be kissed. 
There was no imposition of hands. 

To me the blessing was most impressive and I felt that the lay- 
people found it much more effective in the vernacular than they 
would have, had it been given in Latin. An elderly priest (a former 
class-fellow of the philosopher Martin Heidegger) assured me on 
this point later. He also said that the formula was a very old one, 
going back to the twelfth or thirteenth century. 


* * * 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the following donations to 
the Seminary of Saint Cristobal, Sucre, Bolivia: ““A Munster P.P.” 
£10; ““Dublin Layman” £10; “A Scottish Priest’’ £5. 


Tired of not understanding 


When the Mass means no more to them than a weekly fatigue, 
when they arrive at the Offertory and leave just after Communion, 
when, tired of not understanding or scandalised by a hasty, un- 
attractive liturgy, not participated in by the faithful, irritated by 
collection after collection, they have no other means than to await 
the end like a deliverance, we know that these “present-absent” 
ones will end up by staying away altogether. 

—The Community of Saint Séverin: Christians Around the Altar 
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College Games 


KEVIN RYLE 


i HE Church cannot neglect, as a work outside her proper 
sphere, the care of the body and physical culture ... as if 
the body, the creature of God in the very same way as the 

soul to which it is united, did not have its part also in rendering 

homage to the Creator ... With the beginning of the present 
century sport became so important, for the numbers of amateurs 
and professionals, for the crowds which gathered in the stadia, and 
for the interest aroused in it by means of the press, that it has 
become one of the typical features of modern society. The increased 
importance gave rise, in its turn, to new repercussions and problems 
in the field of education, of religious practice, of morality, and even 
in the social order, so that it could not be overlooked by the Church, 
always anxious to promote organisations matching the new needs 

of the times’’.—POPE PIUS XII. 

On reading these words of the late Holy Father, I realised that 
we priests do not always fully appreciate the part played by games 
and athletics in the life of the adolescent. Yet quite a number of 
priests have some connection, however tenuous, with games and it 
is to these the following remarks are addressed as well as to the 
many priests, brothers and lay teachers, who give so much of their 
time to promoting games and athletics in schools, colleges, boys’ 
clubs, etc. 

I shall not attempt here a comprehensive article on sport in 
modern society. Rather is this an effort to set down what I have 
learned from eleven years spent in looking after boys. Dean B. 
Cromwell, head coach, University of Southern California and 
coach to many world champions, at the age of sixty-one wrote: 
“T have spent my years of coaching in watching athletes in action 
and in learning from them. Frequently I have been able to pass on 
what I learned from one athlete to another—Charley Paddock 
taught me far more about sprinting than I ever taught him”. How 
true for us all! 

Many people look on sport as a negative occupation, something 
to keep the child or youth out of harm’s way. It is true that a boy 
really devoted to some form of sport is most unlikely to break the 
law of the land, college rules, or the moral law, at least to any 
great degree. A boy devoted to his sport is occupied during his 
spare time. He is unlikely to fall in with bad companions or acquire 
bad habits. This is of vital importance where there are large numbers 
of boys, for example in a city or in a boarding school. But surely 
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this attitude is like that of the Catholic who merely sets out to 
keep the commandments of God and of His Church, and who 
refuses to enrich his soul further by going to frequent Communion, 
saying his Rosary, etc. Such an attitude ignores those much quoted 
words of Saint Paul: ‘‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatever else 
you do, do all for the glory of God” (I Cor. 10:31). 

The positive approach to sport may be considered under four 
heads. Firstly, sport is an outlet for physical energies. We have all, 
on occasion, watched very young children at play. After a period 
of rest they are bubbling over with energy. They cannot keep quiet. 
They must take part in some bodily activity as an outlet for their 
surplus physical energies. Of adults this is not true to the same 
extent, if at all. Most of them engage in sufficient bodily labour or 
mental activity at their work, and there ts very little energy available 
for other physical activities. In fact too often we hear the cry that 
the adult is overworked. This is not normally so with the adolescent, 
particularly with the student with no physical work to do. For the 
better development of his personality and in order to avoid com- 
plexes, the youth of modern society must be given the opportunity 
of engaging in active sport. 

Secondly, sport develops a healthy body. There is no need to 
stress so obvious a fact. In former days this was primarily acquired 
working on the farm or in other manual labour. Nowadays when 
more and more seek higher education and with a decrease in the 
number who work out of doors, it is evident that many will have to 
develop their bodies by what those of former days might call 
artificial means. Games and athletics play a large part in this 
development. But may I make a plea here for more use of physical 
exercises, whether with or without apparatus, towards developing 
a more balanced body. How often do we find a coach asking a 
young lad to do something of which at the moment he is physically 
incapable, because his body is underdeveloped. It must be remem- 
bered that few games condition the whole body. They need to be 
supplemented by carefully selected and graded physical exercises. 
A system of regular physical exercises in all grades is something 
which Irish education has not got today. Money spent wisely on 
physical education would be more than paid back in bettter health 
for the nation and contribute to greater output per person and less 
hospitalisation. Would it be too much to expect that many of our 
youth once given a few basic exercises would practise these through 
life, thereby helping to overcome the lack of muscular activity so 
obvious in modern society? 

Thirdly, we come to what I think is the most important function 
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of sport: character building. A boy must discipline himself ty 


learn the correct skills and to become physically fit. These can b: 


attained only by will power, perseverance and intelligence on the} 
part of the athlete, and by the correct psychological handling on} 


the part of the coach. Pope Pius XII in his address to the Italian 
Sports Centre states: “It is superfluous to say how necessary it is 
to have recourse to technique in the preparation and training of 
fit candidates. The seriousness of an association organised for 


sport, that truly desires to achieve its proximate end, no longer, as} 
in the past when sport was hardly distinguished from simple) 
recreation, allows the use of the systems of self-teaching and} 
experimentation. Today there exists a technique in every speciaiisa-| 


tion of sport which not only makes easier the attainment of good 
results, but achieves what amateurism, even though animated by 
good will, can never attain” (C.D.XIX). There are far too many 
youth overseers in Ireland who offend here. A basic knowledge of 
technique is missing. A boy makes no progress, becomes dis- 
illusioned, and possibly irreparable harm follows. In Ireland one 
must be qualified to teach the theoretical subjects on the school 
curriculum; but it is generally assumed that no specialised knowledge 
is required for coaching games, athletics or physical training. 

It is well to remember that refereeing a game is not necessarily 
coaching. One does not start off teaching Latin by giving one 
examination after another. Even if a game is not entirely new to 
a boy, even if he “‘grew up with it’’, he still requires coaching. A 
teacher doesn’t teach English to a boy by a series of examinations. 
The student knows English, he “grew up with it’; but he still 
requires tuition. So it is with games. Let us not mistake refereeing 
for coaching. Let us pass on the technique apart from, as well as in, 
games. 

But technique is not everything. Again to quote Pope Pius XII: 
“Technique, in sports as in arts, should not obstruct the develop- 
ment of the spiritual forces such as intuition, will, sensitive 
awareness, courage and tenacity, which are in truth, the real secret 
of every successful effort—make use of technique, but let the spirit 
prevail” (C.D.XIX). We know how an owner trains a horse or a 
dog. He owns the animal and by sheer repetition he gets the animal 


to do his bidding. The good coach will abhor such tactics in dealing | 


with the young athlete. The latter is human, having an intellect and 
will, and is not owned by anybody on this earth. The coach must 
not imprint his own personality on the young impressionable 
athlete. Pope Pius XII gives us the right idea in his prayer for 
school teachers: ‘Give us the ability to adapt the still unripened 
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minds of our pupils, to foster their fresh and beautiful energy, to 
understand their weaknesses, and to bear with their sportive 


- restlessness”. The young lad must be “‘adapted” to train himself. 
His “fresh and beautiful energy” must be fostered. He develops 


himself under the guidance and advice of another. His reason is 
appealed to in seeing ““Why?” and ‘‘Why not?” His will is given 
plenty of practice in making decisions; some are made beforehand, 
others on the spur of the moment. Once having made the decision, 


_ he is taught to carry it out to the full. There can be no place for 


hesitation if he wants a particular manoeuvre to succeed. ‘““He who 


_ hesitates is lost” is a very true saying in sport, and a young lad 
_ must be given the confidence that brings success. He must be told 
. that there are many good ways of doing a thing; that one is the 


best, but that if any method is used confidently and without 
hesitation the chances of success are high. He must realise that to 
err is human, that the good player or athlete doesn’t muse over his 
mistakes, but having made the mistake, once again concentrates 
all his energies on winning the contest. Confidence is essential and 
an athlete must have no fear of making mistakes; but how can he 
have confidence if his gamesmaster is constantly and publicly 
bringing his mistakes before his eyes, constantly nagging at him for 
taking chances? I like to tell young lads to forget about mistakes, 
to go out and make a hundred of them if necessary but to make 
amends by competing with plenty of life and enthusiasm. Fear is 
one word that must not appear in a young lad’s sports vocabularly. 

This “‘fear’’ can arise in another way: it can mean cowardice. 
Some boys, delicate in their childhood perhaps, or having over- 
bearing or too keen parents grow up with fear—fear of getting hurt, 
fear of making mistakes. Such boys are to be pitied and not bullied. 
They are not to be thrown on the scrap heap where games are 
concerned. They must be handled patiently, wisely and brought 
along gradually. Nature builds slowly. This is true of the progress 
a boy makes in any subject. It is even more true of progress in games, 
particularly when one is dealing with a timid boy. One must try 
to get patiently to the root of the fear. I know of few greater joys 
than that given to the coach when a boy under his care succeeds in 
conquering his inhibitions and plays with freshness, eagerness and 
confidence, when a boy plays with that “‘courage and tenacity” 
which Pius XII spoke of. Incidentally it is the experience of some 
coaches that a boy’s success at games can be a wonderful help to 
him at his studies. A well chosen word from a teacher in charge of 
games can reflect a new attitude to study. 

If we approach adolescent sport along these lines we are building 
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for the future. A boy enjoys himself. He is trained to develop his { 


intelligence and will for the greater game of living that lies before 
him. Instead of relying for his every move on the well-intentioned 
but ill-advised shouts from a trainer on the sideline, he is making 
his own decisions. While working within the framework of the 
strategy planned beforehand for the general good of the team, he is 
standing on his own two feet, as befits a man. No athlete, no matter 
what the sport, should be sacrified to a coach’s vanity, to the good 
name of a college, to an injudicious if well-intentioned national 
narrowmindedness. Communist-controlled countries are not the 
only ones that offend against these principles. It is not the function 
of our colleges and schools to provide skilled athletes and players 
for international, county or club teams. The boy’s rights are prior 
to the rights of others, and under no circumstances should he be 
victimised or mishandled. The school is for the boy. 

As a help where field games are concerned, I find it is a good 
thing to pass on pre-match instructions through the captain of the 
side and other players such as a vice-captain or a pack leader in 
rugby. Let these have the last word with the team before going on 
the field, and as far as possible any advice during the game should 
be passed on through them. All this helps to build team spirit and 
a good team spirit can work wonders for individuals who are 
nervous or afraid. In ways such as these we are understanding their 
weaknesses; we are fostering their fresh and beautiful energy; we 
are adapting the still unripened minds of our pupils. 

Fourthly, let us examine the social side of sport today. Unfor- 
tunately, some teams, more particularly in certain codes, never 
seem to meet each other except in competition for a cup, shield, etc. 
They never seem to play “‘friendlies’’, and in most cases the social 
aspect of the game does not exist. This is a very big mistake at any 
level but especially in the life of the adolescent. Human contacts 
are educational and fraternisation between teams helps to convey 
that winning, while desirable, is not the main end. Boys’ horizons 
are widened beyond the narrow confines and topics of their own 
school. In addition to seeing new parts of the country and meeting 
new social groups, which is an education in itself, they begin to 
find out that there are good and bad points in every college or 
school. What is defective in their school lives may be not so in the 
school they are visiting, but they soon find out that they have 
advantages unknown to their hosts. Contacts of this kind help to 
make boys more content with their lot, more eager for study and 
solid work on return. 

It is a well-inown fact that those athletes who engage in pure 
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' athletics—track and field—develop a wonderful friendship towards 
each other. Those who were privileged to be at the Catholic Students 
Games in Louvain last August will know well what I mean. It was 
a joy to see two athletes competing for first place in the shot put, 
‘and each put being applauded. One athlete was Irish, the other 
German. But nationality did not matter. The skills and feats of 
two ati:letes were being applauded because the standard was so 
high and the contest so keen. Again, in the pole vault our Irish 
competitor had the backing of the whole arena when attempting and 
clearing a record height. It was amusing to see a Belgian official 
telling him, in sign language, to move the vaulting standards when 
he failed at a lower height, even though this was to the possible 
detriment of the Belgian competitor taking part. We had similar 
experiences in these Games at Lansdowne Road the previous year 
when everybody rose to the great contest in the pole vault between 
an English competitor and a Spaniard. This attitude reflects the 
true concept of sport. 

Ninety-nine per cent of track and field athletes are prepared to 
go to any lengths to help the others, with advice, equipment, etc. 
This is primarily due to the long time they spend together in warming 
up for a race or a field event, in cooling down afterwards, and in the 
time they can spend together watching other events on the pro- 
gramme. Field games do not give such opportunities, except to a 
very limited extent, and so it is imperative that the teams should 


come together as frequently as possible for meals and other social 


contacts. The words of Pope Pius XII to the Central School of 
Sports in the U.S.A. in 1945 deserve to be recalled: ‘Sport, rightly 
directed, develops character, makes a man courageous, generous in 
defeat, lovable in victory. It refines the senses, gives greater power 
of penetration to the mind, arms the will with the capacity to 
endure. It is not merely a development of the physical side. Sport 
tightly conceived is an occupation carried out by the whole man. 
It renders the body a more perfect instrument of the soul and at the 
same time makes the soul itself a finer instrument of the whole 
man in seeking the Truth and in transmitting it to others. In this 


| way it helps a man to reach that End to which all others ends are 


subordinate, the service and greater glory of His Creator’. 

I doubt if the Holy Father’s dissertations on sport are sufficiently 
known and appreciated in Ireland. Yet his wise words have left 
their imprint on the sportsmen of many countries. The influential 
American weckly magazine SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (20 October 1958) 
gave a whole page to him on his death, under the title ““Requiem 
for a Friend’. I quote: “This magazine was more than once 
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privileged to illumine its pages with the light shed by this mog 


modern and sympathetic of Popes on the field of its own particula} 


occupation. The world of sport as such is not and can never be the 
major concern of the Holy See, yet Pius XII time and again proved 
his right to the title, friend of sport. An enthusiastic swimmer, and 
horseman in his younger days, he lent the full prestige of the papacy 
to Italy’s postwar renaissance. As ardently as any other Italian 
sportsman and patriot, he looked forward to Rome’s welcome of 
the world’s greatest athletes in the 1960 Olympiad. He was, inciden- 
tally, the first Pope to install a gymnasium in the Vatican. Pius XII’s 
reflections on sport, many of which we were able to share with our 
readers, were invariably lit by the understanding of one who saw 
in the clean pursuit of sport something more than mere recreation 
in the popular sense of the word”’. 

I hope that these reflections gathered in supervising games and 
athletics among boys will encourage gamesmasters and others to 
reflect upon the subject more deeply. This could lead to a mor 
rational and spiritual approach to athletics, games and contests of 
all types in the Ireland of tomorrow. 

Let me conclude with another quotation from the late Holy 
Father: “‘Education in sport aims also at developing in the young 
the virtues proper to this activity. These are, among others, loyalty 
that excludes taking refuge in subterfuge; docility and obedience to 
the wise commands of the director charged with the training of 
the team; the spirit of self-renunciation when one has to fade into 
the background in order that the interests of the team may thereby 
be furthered; loyalty to pledge undertaken; modesty in victory; 
serenity in ill-fortune; patience towards spectators, who are not 
always moderate; justice if the competitive sport is bound up with 
financial interests and voluntary agreements; and in general, chastity 
and temperance already recommended by the ancients themselves. 
All these virtues, although having for their object a physical and 
external activity, are genuine Christian virtues which cannot be 
acquired and exercised in an outstanding degree without a deep 
religious spirit and, we would add, without frequent recourse to 
prayer” (C.D.XIX). 

KEVIN RYLE 
Saint Joseph’s College, Garbally, Ballinasloe, County Galway 
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Ronald Knox. Evelyn Waugh. 1959. 


London: Chapman and Hall. Pp. 
357. Price 30/-. 
As he gazes out from the dust-cover of 
this book and from the various photo- 


graphs in the text, you notice in 


particular Ronald Knox’s heavy under- 
lip. Far from being sensual it is tight, 
stubborn, a bit disdainful. In his more 
plummy Monsignorial days in the 
1950s when he used revisit as guest- 
preacher his “rococo tin tabernacle” 
at the Old Palace in Oxford, it 
prompted the alien observer to think 
“How like John Bull!” or ‘What a 
cold fish!’’, and—when his features 
drooped in repose—to add ‘How 
parsonical!”. But as he read his half- 
hour conference according to his 
custom from notes, you heard an 
easy conversational voice, long 
familiar to you from the pages of 
A Retreat for Priests or In Soft 
Garments. As Mr. Waugh remarks, 
the written and the spoken word from 
Knox were always one, his prose style 
having “‘that idiosyncratic lucidity in 
which his speaking voice was always 
audible’. Shedding their usual crusty 
skin, the familiar doctrines of the 
Catholic Church emerged fresh and 
ever new in his personal but highly 
contemporary style. One was aware 
at once of how much one shared with 
him and how little. 

I find these first superficial impres- 
sions confirmed on the whole by 
Evelyn Waugh’s book. Very much at 
home with priests from every land 
and never, as Mr. Waugh says, an 
exotic in the English Church, Monsig- 
nor Knox was yet eccentric by any 
clerical standards prevailing today. 
Ordained by title of “his own 
patrimony” on the basis of an initial 
legacy of £3,000, earning at various 
times anything from £100 to £1,300 
a year, living and writing for the last 
twenty years in the country homes of 
patrician converts, leaving £20,000 at 
death, he enjoyed extraordinary free- 


New Books 


dom of action. His stature by the way 
is not at all diminished by the 
biographer’s candid use of such figures 
for, while he fussed a bit “‘if his capital 
fell below £1,000’, it appears to have 
accumulated of its own accord and 
while being secretly charitable he was 
never self-indulgent in his private 
pleasures. In the second half of this 
book Mr. Waugh however insists on 
making too much of ‘“Ronnie’s” 
sufferings at the hands of the world 
and of ecclesiastical authorities. This 
is by design, as the preface informs us, 
but most clerical and indeed lay 
readers will remain unimpressed. 

We are offered “‘the story of his 
exterior life—not a conspectus of his 
thought, still less a measuring of his 
spiritual achievements”. Yet the read- 
ings of character are often so acute 
and supple that one is continually 
tempted to press further and this is 
not the least of the book’s merits. As 
chaplain to the Catholic under- 
graduates at Oxford from 1926 to ’39 
Knox is said to have been ‘driven by 
duty rather than joy” and his priest- 
hood “under such limited responsibili- 
ties” may strike some as being less than 
robust. Somewhat the victim of his 
temperament, “he hated to intrude... 
and while prodigal of his own privacy 
was scrupulously respectful of 
others’”’. Twenty years earlier at 
Balliol his first Roman Catholic friend 
has been Sligger Urquhart, the first 
Roman Catholic since the Reformation 
to be elected Fellow of an Oxford Col- 
lege, whose religion ‘“‘was invisible to 
those who were not members of his 
Church” and who “‘made it a point of 
honour to refrain from any suggestion 
of proselytism”’. Ronald from the 
outside had thought none the less of 
the Church on that account and now as 
chaplain he was careful to keep clear of 
non-Catholic undergraduates, and not 
to compromise good will by using the 
hook of the fisherman in Anglican 
preserves. He relied instead on Saint 
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Philip Neri’s practice of being acces- 
sible in his room at all times—to an 
heroic extent indeed, holding himself 
ready except for one hour a day “for 
the rare undergraduate, perhaps one 
in a month” who came to talk, noting 
meanwhile that 100 out of his 170 
charges received the sacraments, 70 
did not and 30 of these were a dead 
loss. Those who have to reckon with 
the English temperament and the 
English situation will be the last to 
pronounce on these pastoral methods; 
yet other priests such as Father 
Martindale did adopt in the same 
environment precisely opposite tactics 
to Knox’s. In one of his admirable 
summaries Mr. Waugh concludes that 
while humility was Knox’s most 
obvious spiritual quality, ‘‘there co- 
existed with it a diffidence which was 
entirely human and not entirely 
healthy’’. All who knew him there in 
the 1920s spoke of that extraordinary 
shyness and it was pure relief to him 
to resign the chaplaincy. 

Mr. Waugh spares us very little of 
the early years at Eton and Balliol. 
There he is very much at one with his 
theme and his more resonant passages 
insist that the slaughter of “‘the most 
brilliant boyhood of England” in 
Flanders ‘‘annihilated all the human 
happiness the young Knox had found” 
and left a gap in his emotional life for 
twenty years. Yet it is hard to quarrel 
with the biographer’s instinct. How- 
ever it may repel the outsider, that 
was the primary mould of Knox’s 
temper—a closed world of high 
romantic, masculine friendships in 
which the rare group sublimated all 
other feelings in its own _ special 
emotion and which lay within easy 
reach of the celibate ideal embraced 
by Knox (for a truly religious reason) 
at the age of seventeen. He had lost 
his mother at the age of five; in later 
years “female guests were not 


welcome” at the chaplaincy nor was 
he, later still, ever quite at his ease 
with nuns. These details come together 


of their own accord with no vulgy 
insistence from Mr. Waugh. Wit) 
similar taste and tact he indicates how 
Knox’s friendship with Daphne Lady 
Acton (established in 1937 when she 
was a convert of twenty-five and he 
was fifty) enriched his life and talent 
for the last two decades, especially the 
decade of Let Dons Delight and the 
translation of the New Testament, 
But even she failed to get him 
interested in contemporary novel 
much less in the theatre or cinema; 
he stuck rigidly to the tastes formed 
in youth, to Mallock’s New Republic, 
the humour of Barrie, Milne and Jane 
Austen and to Punch. His own secular 
writing was cast in the minor forms 
and all of it exhibits the same mascu- 
line, donnish, far from androgynous 
talent—the light verse in the Calverly 
manner (at the time of writing already 
being left behind by new currents in 
English humour), the parodies, essays 
and detective stories. 

Relatively few sayings and anecdotes 
are collected in this book and it 
remains for the next biographer to dig 
deeper. Yet it is evident enough already 
how Ronald Knox earned his title of 
“the dons’ delight’ and how he 
retained it to the end of his life. He 
retained, too, something of the 
allusive, whimsical quality associated 
with an earlier generation of dons. 
While this estranges many people from 
him at the moment a reading of this 
book makes it clear enough that 
Father Knox and the Fellow of 
Trinity cannot be dissociated. The 
sharp debating skill issued into pages 
of witty exposition and refutation in 
his apologetic booklets. The clear, 
graceful style he perfected in_ his 
sermons and retreats sparkles with 
the same versatile humour, toned 
down a degree or two for the sacred 
context but still running easy and 
urbane. He never lost his addiction to 
“jolly pranks” but this boyish, donnish 
strain merges into that “youth and 
modesty of spirit’? which marked the 
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man of sixty. It places him in the 
family of Campion and Saint Thomas 
More and those others of his country- 
men who evince the light touch of the 
spirit. Even that epithet “‘jolly” is 
robbed of its ghastly exclusive associa- 
tions among his last words spoken to 
Lady Eldon when she offered to read 
to him his own New Testament: ““No 
... Awfully jolly of you to suggest it, 
though”. One can perceive his mind 
being steadily illuminated by Grace; 
“he travelled so far in wisdom and 
holiness”, writes Mr. Waugh, that he 
could hardly bear to re-read A Spiritual 
Aeneid. But the original cast of his 
mind, never eroded, informs all his 
expression down to coinings like “the 
prayer of Stupidity” or his remark on 
conversion, ‘“‘now I belong to the same 
Church as Judas Iscariot’. 

The whole style of the man in his 
life and writings may easily elude a 
certain kind of mind misled by the 
superficial slightness, the deceptive air 
of casualness. The wisdom and value 
of his last ambitious work—the 
translation of the Old Testament—will 
be debated for a while yet by specialists 
and non-specialists alike. What Mr. 
Waugh says however of Broadcast 
Minds (1932) provides the most likely 
clue to his peculiar achievement: “‘It 
is a brilliant example of the old claim 
that a mind properly schooled in 
Literae Humaniores can turn itself 
effectively on any subject connected 
with man”. Reading this book con- 
firms the belief that Knox’s fame will 
rest on the last two decades’ work. 
He has renewed for our time the 
language of Scripture and the lan- 
guage of the pulpit and has perhaps 
laid the lines for the future com- 
munication of dogma in the vernacular. 
Far from being impoverished in the 
new Church, his peculiar talent and 
training were both suitable and 
necessary and filled an empty place. 
Retrospectively it will be seen how 
much he has done to ensure “that in 
England the word Roman in Roman 


Catholic should longer feel 
foreign’’. It is rather more difficult to 
sense his life and spirit as a Roman 
one—in the sense that Manning’s was 
and Newman’s was not. Visiting Rome 
he was quite unresponsive to its 
genius loci, possibly because he was 
already in bond to another. To 
Oxford, as Mr. Waugh says, he 
responded all his life with love-hate— 
passing seventeen years there, regaling 
it in all his roles for fifty and coming 
to the Sheldonian with death in his 
face to deliver the Romanes Lecture. 
Newman would hardly have recog- 
nised this Oxford but Knox has added 
his own words to Newman’s, acknow- 
ledging the same elusive spirit which 
presides among the spires by the Isis, 
over Oxford’s gabled and intricate 
ways—'‘‘the countryside, the river and 
the sun which rises over Wadham and 
sets over Worcester”’. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


The Big Sycamore. Joseph Brady. 

Dublin: M. H. Gill. Price 16/-. 
MAIN irritant about this work is that, 
masquerading as fiction, it is so 
recognisably factual, that the attempts 
at disguise have an overly naive and 
Hallowe’en quality. The dressed-up 
child seems constantly preoccupied 
with the danger that the disguise may 
really work, and that the benevolent 
grown-up may not, in fact, recognise 
him. There is no shortage of clues 
whereby to recognise the noteworthy 
Tipperary family of which this is the 
idealised saga. In consequence, the 
altered Christian and place names, the 
twistings of the truth, the occasional 
invention (surely the love-letter has 
too great a smack of The Gentleman’s 
Letter-Writer) serve but to come 
between the reader and his enjoyment 
of the reminiscence. Written as the 
straight exercise in biography which it 
should have been, it would have been 
more acceptable to the general reader. 

It would have been more than 
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acceptable; because, while not a great 
book, it is a good book; and, perhaps, 
allowing for the effect of its irritations 
on the judgment, a very good book. 
Certainly its appearance may mark a 
return, in Irish publishing, to a 
demand for the better qualities of the 
nineteenth-century novel. Our genera- 
tion has been educated to decry the 
landscape novel, and the family-saga 
novel. But the best of them had fine 
writings, especially their descriptive 
writing; they had a fine sweeping 
rhythm—and a keen sense for people 
in the mass, for the formative environ- 
ment and for its reactions on a diversity 
of characters. The Big Sycamore has 
many of these good qualities. It has 
the rhythm, broken occasionally by 
too obvious intrusions from the card- 
index. There are undigested gobbets of 
research into the historical background 
of schoolteachers in Ireland, which 
interfere with the smooth flow of the 
writing, and set up their own small 
eddies of annoyance. It has the fine 
writing, especially in the description 
of a Tipperary landscape that is more 
heart-warming than inspiring. Amaz- 
ingly, however, it is not a peopled 
landscape; and, to at least one reader, 
this is what robbed this work of 
greatness. From the upper branches 
of the big sycamore of the title, the 
view over the landscape was wide, 
appreciative and observant. The human 
contacts seem to have been confined 
to the schoolhouse and the schoolyard. 
Observation of the nearest neighbours 
seems never to have grown from the 
critical, and childishly cruel, survey of 
the slightly more privileged child, to a 
more adult and understanding charity. 
Certainly at least one portrait of a 
neighbour has the quality of caricature. 
The other inhabitants of that Tipperary 
countryside serve merely as massed 
background forms—foils for the high- 
lighted foreground family group. 
Harsh comment this may be; but 
only because one is disappointed that 
the potentiality for a great book has 
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not been made actual. This book is no 
Knocknagow (it has avoided many of 
the faults of Knocknagow) but it is a 
very pleasant book, with a healthy 
nostalgia that mever descends to 
sniffles, evocative of a gallant period, 
and pleasantly informative about a 
family of which not only Tipperary, 
but all Ireland, is justifiably proud. It 
is a book which many have already, no 
doubt, read; it is a book which, we 
hope, many more will read. 

SEAN CORKERY 
Maynooth 


The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described. Adrian Fortescue and 
John B. O’Connell. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 1958. Price 
50/-. 

For over forty years Fortescue’s 

Manual on the Ceremonies of the 

Roman Rite has been the great 

vademecum of priests in the English- 

speaking world and even further afield. 

The present (tenth) edition is not only 

fully revised but considerably aug- 

mented by Father John B. O’Connell. 

In the quickly changing liturgical 

scene in recent years we require 

accurate and up-to-date guides and in 
this respect Father O’Connell puts us 
more and more in his debt each year. 

His industry is prodigious and his 

accuracy aS a commentator and 

interpreter of the rubrics has long 
since gained him a place amongst the 
probati auctores. 

What will especially recommend 
this book to priests is the fact that ttis 
the nearest thing imaginable to an 
all-purposes ceremonial manual. Not 
only does it give us a full commentary 
on the rubrics of the Mass in all its 
forms but also covers adequately the 
special functions of the Liturgical 
Year—Candlemas, Ash Wednesday, 
Holy Week, Rogation Days. The 
occasional functions are dealt with 
too — The Forty Hours’ Prayer, 
Canonical Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, the presence of Civil Dignitaries 
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at Mass. Incidentally parish priests will 
be glad to find a short section on the 
administration of Confirmation by a 
priest. The section on the Ritual is a 
very detailed one and includes every 
possible variation of the funeral 
service, as weil as the ceremony for 
receiving a convert both in England 
and in Ireland. The section on Evening 
Services contains not only full descrip- 
tions of Vespers, Compline and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
but non-liturgical evening 
devotions. Finally there is an appendix 
on the ceremonies of the new bilingual 
U.S.A. Ritual contributed by Father 
Frederick R. McManus. 

Priests will like best of all Father 
O’Connell’s detailed directions and 
explanations. Too often are priests 
exasperated by manuals that give them 
all they know already but omit the 
one crux which is puzzling them. To 
aid us in carrying out the ceremonies 
Father O’Connell gives us a series of 
those fine diagrams and tables which 
are such a happy feature of all his 
books. 

This edition was already in the 
press when the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites issued the Instruction on 
Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy 
(September 1958) but nevertheless it 
does contain a short section on the 
Dialogue Mass. However, this section 
will now require revision and ampli- 
fication. This Instruction has also 
interdicted the term “private Mass” 
but as yet no suitable alternative term 
has been coined in English. 

To conclude, here are three points 
which might be considered in a 
further revision of this work: (1) The 
tules given for the celebrant of the 
three Masses on Christmas Day 
do not take full account of the 
Motu Proprio Sacram Communionem 
(March 1957). (2) The commentary on 
Ash Wednesday doesn’t mention the 
decree of 1958 which permits the 
Tepetition of the Blessing of Ashes 
before Evening Mass. (3) The term 
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“vulgar tongue’ to describe the 
vernacular is an outmoded latinism 
and is almost offensive in modern 
times. 

We recommend this work un- 
reservedly. The price may seem high 
but such fine print, layout and binding 
could not come cheaper nowadays. 

MICHAEL A. HARTY 
Maynooth 


In Christ. A Sketch of ihe Theology of 
Saint Paul. William Grossouw. 
Translated and edited from the 
second revised Dutch edition by 
Martin W. Schoenberg, O.S.C. 
London: Geoffrey Chapman. 1959. 
Pp. 138. Price 10/6. 

THE phrase “in Christ’? which occurs 

with such compelling frequency in the 

Pauline Epistles has lost much of its 

warmth and meaning for the modern 

mind. To the specialist it represents an 
exquisite problem of exegesis which 
revives memories of the speculations 
of Deissmann and Lohmeyer, whereas 
at first glance it repels the layman in 
that it conjures up the enigma of the 
mystical. It must have been with some 
misgiving that Dr. Grossouw chose 
the title for his exposé of Pauline 
theology, and one is happy to assure 
him that, within his limited scope, he 
has done justice to a difficult theme. 
Penetrating into the spiritual world of 
the Apostle, where divine thought 
crowds for expression through a too 
finite language, he guides his readers 
to an understanding of the concept of 
the Christian existence through, in, 
with, and unto Christ. He has suc- 
ceeded in grasping the extraordinary 
power and vitality, the peculiar 
intensity, the combination of idealism 
and realism which characterises this 
Pauline doctrine. Much of the appeal 
of his book is due to the almost 
primeval freshness of a style and 
language which fight shy of the 
commonplace or technical term that 
often proves a convenient camouflage 
for poverty of thougt. The author 
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also shows an admirable control of 
his material in blending everything 
into the general theological context. 
Biography, history, and exegesis are 
judiciously and unobtrusively em- 
ployed to clarify the meaning and 
shade in the perspective of the more 
difficult statements of doctrine. 

With a few bold strokes the author 
sketches for us the outline of the 
Apostle’s thought. The Incarnation 
represents the pivotal point of all 
history; it inaugurates the new cra 
which puts into operation the eternal 
fiat decreeing the reunion of men with 
God in the death and resurrection of 
the Son. Saint Paul highlights the 
nature of this redemption by a contrast 
with the gloomy state of the un- 
redeemed. Without Christ man _ is 
hopelessly doomed; sin rules as a 
tyrant; the flesh renders him incapable 
of resistance; death is inevitable. By 
the death and resurrection of the 
Redeemer this unhappy Christless 
existence is supplanted in principle by 
the state of redemption in Christ, 
which then proceeds to realise itself 
factually and concretely in the in- 
dividual man through faith, baptism 
and the Christian way of life. This 
Christian way of life is simply the 
consequence of the life in Christ 
which makes man a new creature. 
Therefore, Paul can enforce the 
obligations of morality not by mere 
ethical admonition but by reference to 
the true nature of the Christian—not 
with a "thou shalt’”’ but with a “thou 
art’. 

Perhaps this scheme may appear 
somewhat ambitious for a book of 
this size, and still the author finds 
space to notice some nuances of 
Pauline doctrine which are often 
overlooked. In particular one might 
refer to his statement of the soteriolo- 
gical import of the resurrection, to his 
able exposition of the complex Pauline 
concept of faith, or to his treatment of 
the corporate solidarity with Christ 
which made all men vitally and 
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personally implicated with the Re 
deemer on Calvary. On the other hand 
one must feel disappointed with the 
scant attention which the Paulin 
theology of baptism receives. Surely 
the familiar terms “baptism into 
Christ’, “‘baptism into the name of 
Christ’, “baptism into the death of 
Christ” are intimately connected with} 
the resulting life in Christ with which 
our author deals. Moreover, the 
sy:nbolism of the emersion from the} 
water as a mystical representation of 
the resurrection from sin is of late 
origin; it is incorrect to read it into 
Rom. 6:3 ff. even though this text may 
have suggested it to subsequent writers. 
However, these are but trivialities 
and are not intended to detract from 
the value of this excellent book. As« 
well-balanced popular exposition it 
deserves a place beside its companion 
volume, Revelation and Redemption, 
in which the author introduced his 
readers to the theology of Saint John. 
DENIS O’CALLAGHAN 

Maynooth 


Benedictinism Through Changing Cer- 
turies. / A History of Benedictine 
Nuns. Stephanus Hilpisch, O.S.B. 
Minnesota: Saint John’s Abbey 
Press. Price $3.00 each. 

Dom HiIpiscH, monk-historian of 

Maria Laach Abbey, gives us in this 

brief volume a comprehensive account 

of fourteen centuries of Benedictine 
history. His work of less than two 
hundred pages is a piece of genuine 
scholarship. Having taken us through 
the unorganised period of monachism 
to its formation under Saint Benedict, 
he follows the first expansion of 

Benedictinism in England, in Gaul, in 

Italy and Germany. The individualistic 

activities of the monasteries of the 

Carolingian period are superseded by 

the era of Abbot Benedict of Aniane, 

one of the first to conceive of Benedic- 
tine monachism as a totality. When 
the power and greatness of the Carolit- 
gian Empire came to an end Benedic- 
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tine Monasticism, which had already 
lasted three hundred years, was 
involved in the downfall, only to rise 
again more glorious in the great 
reform of Cluny. The fame of Cluny 
and the extraordinary number of its 
affiliated monasteries show that it was 
not only a strong religious force but 
also a most important cultural power 
within Western Christendom. Benedic- 
tinism even in the Middle Ages was 
preserved from those dangers to which 
the monachism of the East, hostile to 
culture, has all too often succumbed. 
About the year 1400 Benedictine 
monasticism had reached its lowest 
point, but at this time also was 
inaugurated the great movement of the 
Reform Congregations; in Italy the 
Cassinese, Bursfield in Germany, the 
Congregations of Saint Vanne and of 
Saint Maur in France. A decree of the 
Council of Trent led to a gradual 
unification of all Benedictine houses 
into congregations. 

Against the background of these 
great movements the author introduces 
us to all the significant personalities in 
Benedictine history, great abbots who 
interpreted or personified the rhythm 
of its life-story, like the words to a 
Gregorian melody. They had vision 
enough to see the tremendous spiritual 
possibilities of the sacrifice of praise 
that Benedictinism offers to God 
through the changing centuries. 

The companion volume A History 
of the Benedictine Nuns, is part of the 
same scholarly effort of Dom Hilpisch. 
Isolated from the other it might fail 
to be evaluated at its true worth. It 
was not the work of the nuns to make 
Benedictine history although they did 
have a part to play especially in times 
of decline. Less involved in external 
upheavals than the monks, they were 
able to keep the flame of the Benedic- 
tine ideal alive, fostering its noble 
culture in their numerous schools and 
by means of the sacrificial nature of 
their lives preparing the way for each 
new Benedictine resurgence. 
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Both volumes are brought up-to- 
date by a detailed appendix on present- 
day North American Benedictinism. 

NORBERT CUMMINS 
The Abbey, Loughrea 


From Liffey to Jordan. Sean S. 
O Ceallaigh. Ilfracombe, Devon: 
Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd. Pp. 238. 
Price 15/-. 

THIS extremely personal and intimate 

account of a journey from Dublin to 

the Holy Land is the next best thing 
to going on a pilgrimage. Less well 
stocked with historical and arch- 
aeological lore than Morton’s In the 
Steps of the Master, it is likely to 
appeal to Irish readers as more 
readable. There are occasional refer- 
ences to the author’s other journeys 
which strike one as irrelevant and 
pedantic, but every page is warm, 

vivid and full of interest. Several 

chapters have already been published 

in the magazine, The Word. 
DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


A Secular Journal. Thomas Merton. 
London: Hollis and Carter. Pp. 132. 
Price 15/- net. 

THOsE who expect this book by 

Thomas Merton to have the deep 

spirituality and philosophy of Elected 

Silence or Ascent to Truth will be 

disappointed. It is not the work of the 

Trappist monk but of the young 

Thomas Merton, newly converted to 

Catholicism and under the impression 

that his vocation is to te literature. 

In the introduction he goes to some 

trouble to point out that the views 

expressed are not those of the 

Cistercian Order, or what he would 

have written as a priest. 

Nevertheless the book has much 
that is spiritually stimulating and 
sustaining. It is a series of essays 
written in the early years of the war 
and inspired by his experiences in 
New York, Cuba and Mexico, and the 
style varies from striking expressions 
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of Catholic dogma to rather puerile 
musings on Communism or the 
author’s rather boring conversations 
with himself. There is realistic com- 
ment on the moral effects of war. He 
shares the common American affecta- 
tion of regarding Joyce as the greatest 
writer of the century. There are 
suggestions of irreverence at times, as 
when he is talking of Spanish religious 
art. But the book carries throughout 
deep religious conviction. It is written 
with vivid descriptive power, lit here 
and there by flashes of humour, and it 
can be read without any imposed 
concentration. 

DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


Simon Peter. Monseigneur Georges 
Chevrot. Dublin: Sharon Selection; 
Scepter Publications. Pp. 246. Price 
15/-. 

THis book—a translation from the 
French—is a meditational study of 
twenty-four Gospel incidents con- 
cerning Saint Peter. Each of the 
twenty-four chapters in the book is in 
homily form—the Gospel incident is 
treated first and then its lessons are 
brought home to modern men’s 
business and bosoms. 

Though the quality varies from 
chapter to chapter the weakest of 
them is well done and some are 
extremely good. The writing is direct 
and actual, and, | think, the reader 
will be surprised and delighted at the 
newness of life which Monseigneur 
Chevrot gives to many subjects on 
which we may have thought the last 
word had been said, and said often. 

Priests will find this book instructive 
in the suggestions it will give for 
preaching, and no mean aid to their 
own prayer. 

THOMAS WALDRON 

Tuam 


Cure of Mind and Cure of Soul. Josef 
Goldbrunner. Translated from the 
German by Stanley Godman. Lon- 


don: Burns Oates and Washbourne. 

1958. Pp. 127. Price 7/6. 

FATHER GOLDBRUNNER has _ already 
made an important contribution to 
the relating of the Church’s practical 
psychology to the findings of modern 
depth psychology in his essay pub- 
lished as Holiness and Wholeness by 
Burns Oates and Washbourne in 1955. 
The present work marks a further step 
in this branch of study, the author 
turning from psychological problems 
of the religious life to a consideration 
of depth psychology as an aid in the 
pastoral ministry. The average priest 
may well be brought up short by 
mention of depth psychology and his 
parishioners in one breath, but Father 
Goldbrunner does a convincing job 
of harmonising scientific discoveries 
and the traditional Christian know- 
ledge of human nature. 

The first part of the book is largely 
theoretical and concerns itself with 
the guidance of the individual towards 
psychological and spiritual maturity; 
the second part treats of conscience 
and of problems of education and of 
the relationship between the person 
and God. From a lay point of view, 
the exposition suffers from the fact 
that it presupposes some acquaintance 
with the basic phenomena of depth 
psychology, but the persevering reader 
will be rewarded with a new and fuller 
understanding of many pastoral difficul- 
ties of which the traditional discussion 
has tended to become hackneyed. Irish 
readers will find many illuminating 
insights into the influence of mass 
society and mass media, problems 
which are just beginning to confront 
us. 
In one or two places, the translation 
does not entirely rid itself of its 
German original and tends to be 
vague. These are, however, small 
blemishes on a remarkable book with 
a fresh approach to the spiritual 
difficulties of modern life. 

BRENDAN O DOIBHLIN 
Manuat 
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